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THE SULTAN’S FAVORITE. 


A PEN-AND-INK STUDY OF TEXTURES, BY CAMILLE PITON. 
(Copyright by Montague Marks, 1882. 
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AMERICAN ART IN THE PARIS SALON. 





Every year Americans visit the Salon with high 
hopes that some new genius has sprung to light ainong 
our countrymen, and almost every year the honor of 
concentrating those bright anticipations belongs to one 
or another of our young Americans abroad. One year 
it seemed sure that Bridgman was the bright particular 
star of our young Occident, another year Charles 
Sprague Pearce gave out heat and light, then came 
Bicknell and then Knight; then another year Walter 
Gay’s rich and piquant little canvases made many con- 
fident that here at last was the coming man, while this 
year not a few contended that in Sargent was plainly 
seen our Velazquez of the future. 

Whatever Sargent may be, he will never be an 
American Velazquez. Born in Italy, educated in 
French ateliers, painting for Europe from Spanish in- 
spirations, there is nothing whatever American in his 
art. His ‘‘ Gipsy Dance” attracted considerable at- 
tention last spring—from artists as an extraordinary 
artistic ‘‘tour de force,” from the general public as 
the ugliest picture in the whole exhibition. Sargent is 
largely ‘‘ bitten” by Regnault and Fortuny, but his 
‘* Dance” would seem to indicate that he has not yet 
mastered their secret of chastening, or learned that 
breezy dash and eccentric studies of light, unrestrained, 
very speedily deposit a painter in a whirl of ‘ bravoura’’ 
vulgarity. In this ‘‘ Dance’’ Sargent disdains finish for 
ostentatious cleverness, and the result is a rough splash 
of hideous forms, and of faces more like Japanese 
masks than Spanish countenances, with the light 
thrown up from invisible footlights upon the ugliest 
angles of a very ugly central figure. In this work 
everything gives way to one dominant idea ; form is so 
much sacrificed to the play of artificial Jight that the 
dancer might be hewn wood and moved by wires, and 
the musicians might be grotesquely daubed jointed 
dolls. This may prove a genius for ‘‘ chiaroscuro” 
and a brilliant contempt for Academic rules, but its 
result is certainly far from grateful to the eye and far 
from artistic beauty and grace. 

Sargent’s portrait of Miss Burchard, also shown at 
the Salon, was infinitely more refined, happily also more 
refined than his dishevelled, red-haired, vulgar portrait 
of a year or two ago. The young girl in this year’s 
picture was dressed in mourning in the very latest 
mode, with exactly the colossal bouffant tournure that 
fashion put upon all lady visitors to the Salon of 1882. 
Artists contend that Fashion is Philistine, because it 
usually so entirely conceals and disguises the lines of 
the human form divine. Yet here was an instance 
which proved a fashion to be Philistine only to its con- 
temporaries, and that, let it only be antique enough, it 
would become picturesque. The costume of this por- 
trait disguised the form utterly, so that not even a foot 
was seen, and the lower part of the figure was a pyramid 
standing flat uponits base. Yet the artist had managed 
to give it such an indescribable quaintness of air and 
pose, and had treated it so thoroughly in the artistic 
spirit, that—in spite of its purplish, metallic flesh—one 
was instantly reminded of Velazquez, and could not but 
imagine how exquisitely quaint and strange it will seem 
to those who shall see it a hundred years hence. 

After the picturesque quaintness of Sargent’s portrait, 
Bridgman’s ‘‘ Roman Lady” had the noble largeness 
and dignity of antique art, even with its romantic dress 
and thoroughly moderrf and irregular face. The coun- 
tenance was not exactly impressive, not peculiarly 
aristocratic or suggestive of grand deeds done or 
dreamed, but the whole picture in drapery, pose, color, 
form, and spirit had the grandeur of antique heroic 
poetry. Between these two last-named pictures exists 
a difference of centuries. Bridgman’s large ‘‘ Colza 
Plantation” showed the artist’s complete emancipation 
from the artificiality of his master, Gérome, and a 
breadth and vigor of movement, an artistic expansion, 
so to speak, that reminded one of the genius let loose 
from the necromancer’s jar in the story of the Arabian 
Nights. Let us hope that the genius will never be 
inveigled back into the jar ! 

Walter Gay’s little pictures were as rich in color, as 
facile in execution, as his work always is. Remember- 
ing his very successful ‘* Bird Charmers” of two years 
ago, and looking at his little canvases of this season, 
one feels what a good gift to receive from nature 
‘knack ” is—the knack which, with taste and plenty 
of bitumen, will turn you out depth and splendor, 
Watteau-like grace, Rembrandt-like mystery, and Meis- 





sonier-like realism, with the least possible expenditure 
of labor. As decorative work, Gay’s canvases are 
always perfect, but a sophisticated picture-viewer de- 
mands that the ineffable poetry of remoteness, dreamy 
vistas and airy forest spaces shall be more than merely 
indicated by solid patches of bitumen, however adroitly 
illusive. There were no spaces, vistas, or distances in 
Gay’s pictures of this year, although there was plenty 
of bitumen ; and these remarks apply more to his work 
in general. 

Charles Sprague Pearce’s two pictures were a cabinet 
‘* Rosina,” and a large ‘‘ Arab Goldsmith.”” Neither of 
them suggested awkwardly posed studio models so ag- 
gressively as did the artist's more successful (that is, 
more successful as far as honorable mention is con- 
cerned), ‘* Decapitation of St. John” of last year. 
There is an element of the commonplace in this artist's 
work, clever as his technique is, and one needs no 
stronger proof of it than the uninteresting expression- 
less head which he painted from the tawny-skinned, 
panther eyed, elf-like Rosina, wildest and lithest of all 
the savage creatures on the savage isle of Capri. 

In Knight’s ‘‘ Un deuil” were to be seen the micro- 
scopic detail of one of his masters (Meissonier), and the 
porcelain finish of the other (Gleyre), invigorated and 
enlarged by an artistic individuality different from 
either. It was not a pretty picture, nor a gay one of 
course, being painted for tone more than for fascinating 
color, and bearing a melancholy title. Neither was it 
a sad one, in spite of its three women gazing pityingly 
upon a peasant girl in black sitting on gray steps, its 
technical purpose being so much more emphatic than 
its spiritual or sentimental one as to crowd the latter 
quite out of sight. 

Frank Penfold, of Buffalo, received honorable men- 
tion for a rather depressing canvas called ‘‘ Death of 
the First-Born.” As this artist subscribes himself the 
pupil of his father only he may be, perhaps, considered 
a pure American artist, notwithstanding the fact that 
his work looks thoroughly of the Bonnat studio. His 
picture was in a low key and received its honorable 
notice probably on account of the clever effect of arti- 
ficial and natural light, contrasted by a candle flame 
burning in daylight at the head of a most cadaverous 
and unpleasant-looking baby’s coffin. 

Charles E. Moss had one of those elaborately studied 
and composed interiors which invariably remind the 
spectator of a South Kensington or Cluny catalogue, or 
of the ‘* Salle des ventes” at the Hétel Drouot. Noth- 
ing could have been better than its technique, careful 
and yet free, even although betraying a suspicion on 
the artist’s part that every detail of carved furniture 
would be looked at with microscopic eye. Its figures 
were so conspicuously of the Boulevard Clichy atelier 
that they seemed a little foreign in not being dressed 
in Italian peasant costumes, but the sentiment of the 
picture was thoroughly of the Cotter’s Saturday Night 
and American Sunday-school order. 
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LONDON, July 5, 1882. 


HE sale at Christie’s 
of the famous Hamil- 
ton Palace collection 
of pictures, furniture, 
and bric-a-brac, al- 
though now in its 
third week, is. still 
the talk of fashion- 
able London. It will 
be three weeks more 
before it is ended. 
Such an accumula- 
tion of art treasures 
is seldom dispersed 

in the lifetime of the owner, and connoisseurs from 

all parts of the world are present as bidders or spec- 
tators. Naturally there are very many times more 
of the latter than of the former. As usual, at such 
sales, the lowest figures in many cases were the most 
extravagant. This was especially the case with the 
pictures. The highest prices showed, by contrast 
with those paid at recent sales for modern masters, 
that living artists of the first rank are appreciated com- 
mercially at least as highly as the most famous of the 
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‘old masters.” The highest price so far was paid for 
Rubens’ “‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” which brought 
4 5145—a picture seven and a half feet high by nearly 
eleven in length. It will be remembered that Ruskin 
recently sold his little Meissonier, only 12 inches by 9, 


for £ 6090. 


‘+. 
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THAT this matchless accumulation of centuries 
should be thus ruthlessly broken up is generally regret- 
ted, except, of course, by dealers and collectors who 
benefit by the necessities of the ducal spendthrift. This 
ignoble young nobleman parts with his ancestral treas- 
ures with little compunction it is said; and this may 
readily be believed ; for his tastes, it is well known, are 
rather of the stable than of the salon, and horse races 
and cock-fights contribute much more to his enjoyment 
than do “‘ old masters” and bibelots. Yet I do hope 
that he was able to summon a blush to his cheek when 
the auctioneer knocked down to a dealer for compara- 
tively a small sum of money the miniature of ‘‘A 
Knight of the Garter,”’ attributed to Holbein, which, 
according to the catalogue, was presented by King 
Charles I. to the young man’s ancestor, ‘‘ the Lord 
Marquis of Hambleton.” 


es 
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RUBENS’ animal masterpiece is certainly very strik- 
ing, although a candid judge must allow that Rosa 
Bonheur paints lions infinitely better than did the fa- 
mious Peter Paul. The prophet himself, who is repre- 
sented sitting naked in the middle of the den, his hands 
clasped, and his countenance directed upward with an 
expression of earnest prayer, is not imposing. To tell 
the truth, he is very ugly and looks fat and overfed, as 
do indeed the nine lions prowling around him. The 
picture, however, is fine in drawing and superb in color, 
and would probably have brought more money, if it 
had not been known to a few connoisseurs that there is 
an almost identical picture attributed to Rubens—and 
a better one it is said—in the parish church of Godshill, 
near Ryde, in the Isle of Wight. The Times news- 
paper, after the sale, claimed to have been aware of 
this fact all along, but for some unexplained reason— 
apparently for the benefit of the Duke of Hamilton— 
the information was withheld from the public. Mr. 
Beckett Denison bought this picture, as well as a beau- 
tiful little oval grisaille, by the same master, of the 
‘* Birth of Venus,’’ for £680. An oval portrait, in gri- 
saiJJe, of the Duc d’Olivarez, went to Mr. Winkworth 
for £ 472 10s. 

+ * 

RUBENS’ ‘‘-Daniel ’’ was not by any means the only 
picture in the collection which is under a cloud. A 
portrait of King Edward VI., for instance, bought at 
£798 for the Queen’s private gallery in Windsor Cas- 
tle, was wrongly attributed in the catalogue to Holbein. 
It is undeniably a fine painting ; but as Holbein died 
in 1543, when the Prince was only in his sixth year, it 
must have been executed by some other artist—prob- 
ably by Streeter. The unchallenged Holbeins in the 
collection brought comparatively small prices. 


*  * 
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ALso of doubtful authenticity was the portrait of 
Albert Diirer, said to have been painted by himself. 
He is represented with long brown hair, white dress 
and cap and brown cloak, an hour glass in a niche be- 
hind him, signed with a monogram and date 1507. Dr. 
Waagen considered the picture an old copy, but the 
auctioneer vaguely described it as ‘‘a replica, so to 
speak, of the picture in the Madrid gallery,” and 
knocked it down to Mr. J. H. Pollen for £409 10s. A 
doubtful Quentin Matsys went for £125. This was the 
picture called *‘ The Misers,” representing two mean- 
looking fellows counting their gold pieces and entering 
the tally in their books. It is familiar to nearly all of 
us by the engravings of it. Sometimes it is called 
‘“ The Money Changers.” 


os 
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NEXT to the large Rubens, the greatest price was 
given for Hobbema’s picture of a water-mill and adjoin- 
ing cottages in a richly wooded country, Mr. Sedel- 
meyer buying it for £ 4252 10s., not a high price com- 
pared with that paid for ‘‘ Les Moulins” by the same 
famous artist at the recent San Donato sale. The 
day previous to the present sale, standing in a knot of 
admirers before this exceedingly beautiful little land- 
scape, I could not help overhearing the remarks of twe 
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connoisseurs who insisted--with unnecessary energy, 
it seemed to me—that the painting had been ruined by 
restoration. I returned to the spot an hour later and 
they were still criticizing the picture. I politely asked 
them .to be so kind as to point out where they supposed 
the restorations had been made, since I had carefully 
looked at the canvas and could find no trace of any. 
As they were quite unable to sustain the charge, I was 
forced to the conclusion that they were decrying the 
picture from interested motives. The report certainly 
got abroad that this little masterpiece of Hobbema was 
in bad condition, and | cannot but think it affected the 


sale. 
x * 
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THE National Gallery will be enriched by the addi- 
tion of several valuable paintings from the Hamilton 
collection. Passing by the three Jarge Vandycks —none 
of which was in first-class condition, the large unattrac- 
tive Rubens, and the wrongly attributed Edward VI.— 
which it was well known the Queen desired to own— 
Mr. Burton, who was buying for the government, 
secured, as his first purchase, for 470 guineas, an ex- 
quisitely beautiful little picture of St. Jerome in a cave, 
said in the catalogue to be by Hendrik de Bles, called 
‘* Civitta.’’ There is little doubt that it is wrongly at- 
tributed ; but as to the beauty of the picture there can be 
no doubt. It has indeed, in drawing and technique, all 
the graces of a Meissonier. Mr. Burton got a fine exam- 
ple of Giorgione, ‘‘ Story of Myrrha,” for £ 1417 10s.—a 
decided bargain. The Agnews, it is said, were asked by 
a customer to buy it at any price up to 5000 guineas, but 
declined to compete with the National Gallery. The 
buyer for the government, getting an unsuspected bid- 
der to act for him, secured for £ 157 ros. a very desirable 
purchase in the large work of Tintoretto, ‘‘ Christ 
Washing the Disciples’ Feet.” The canvas, it is true, 
was damaged and parts of the picture were obscured 
by a greasy coating of dark varnish ; but there is no 
injury done to the work which the skill of a profes- 
sional cleaner cannot repair. Mr. Burton bought a 
small portrait attributed to Leonardo for £ 525. When 
he began to bid for the large work of Botticelli, ‘‘ The 
Assumption of the Virgin,’’ he found a determined op- 
ponent in the representative of the French Government, 
M. Gauchez. That gentleman contested with him the 
possession of the prize up to the sum of £ 4725, thus ex- 
ceeding his limit by 50 guineas, on his own responsi- 
bility. But Mr. Burton bid £4777 Ios., and it was 
knocked down to him. He also bought for the 
National Gallery *‘ The Adoration of the Magi,” by 
Botticelli, for £ 1627 10s., and ‘‘ Summer and Autumn,”’ 
a monochrome by Andrea Mantegna, for £ 1785. 


* x 
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THE great event in the sale of the furniture was the 
disposition of the three beautiful pieces of marqueterie 
made for Marie Antoinette. First came the little ob- 
long writing-table, with drawer, and fitted with ink- 
stand, writing-slide, and a shelf beneath, with an oval 
medallion of a trophy and flowers on the top, and tro- 
phies with four medallions round the sides. It bears 
the stamp of J. Riesener, and is branded underneath 
with the cipher of the ill-fated Queen and the words 
** Garde Meuble de la Reine.’” In both the wood and 
metal work the very perfection of the too ornate but 
graceful style of the age of Louis XVI. seems to have 
been attained. The first bid was 3000 guineas—at 
these ‘‘ swell’”’ auctions, by the way, ‘‘ guineas’’ seem 
to be always offered instead of pounds—the next 4000, 
and then 4500 guineas, after which the biddings ad- 
vanced by hundreds up to £ 5750 and then by fifties to 
£6000, at which sum this little table, measuring about 
2 feet by 1 foot and standing 2 feet 6 inches high, was 
knocked down to Wertheimer, the Bond Street dealer. 


*  * 
* 


Now came perhaps the cruellest thing of the sale. 
These three beautiful pieces of Marie Antoinette furni- 
ture, which had been kept together for so many years, 
were separated so that they will probably never again 
be seen in one room as they were in Hamilton Palace. 
The second piece was an upright secretaire, also signed 
by Riesener, and dated 1790. On the front is an oval 
chasing in ormolu of doves (by Gouthiére, the famous 
“‘ ciseleur”’ of the time of Louis XVI.), with a quiver 
of arrows and flowers in a shield-shaped panel of mar- 
queterie, and wreaths of flowers in colored woods, and 
baskets of flowers, fruit, and ornaments, with borders 
of flowers and trellis pattern in parqueterie. Fifteen 
hundred guineas was the first bid, from which it ad- 
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vanced finally to 4400 guineas (£ 4620) and became the 
property of Mr. Boore, another dealer. The last piece 
of the suite, an elegant little commode, dated 1791, 
after a spirited competition fell to M. Stettiner for 4100 
guineas (£4305). Thus nearly $75,000 -the mere in- 
terest on which would suffice to keep a small family in 
comfort-—was realized by the sale of these three small 
articles of furniture. 


i 2 
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THE prices seem fabulous. Yet, so exquisite is the 
workmanship that it is doubtful whether the pieces 
could be reproduced in the present day for less than a 
fourth of the sum ; and there is the priceless value at- 
taching to them of historic association. Moreover the 
possession of one of these gems of the French decora- 
tive art of the last century confers a sort of patent of 
nobility, which on the whole perhaps is not dear at the 
price. 

GREATER surprises may be in store ; for the sale is 
not nearly over. Mr. Denison-—an amateur who will 
execute his own commissions, and hence incurs the en- 
mity of the dealers, who, by bidding against him make 
him pay dearly for the privilege -has already parted 
with the sum of 2200 guineas for a small pedestal cabi- 
net by Boule, and before the auction is ended will have 
the chance of spending at least as much more on a 
wonderful pair of armoires formerly in the Louvre, by 
that famous French cabinet-maker. It requires a long 
purse for a man like Mr. Denison to follow his tastes 
as an amateur ; but it requires a much longer one to 
afford to make his mistakes. For it is evident that this 
gentleman’s judgment does not always equal his zeal. 
There were, for instance, two metal gilt chandeliers 
put up the other day—a large one for sixteen lights and 
a much smaller one for six lights. The first was a com- 
paratively recent copy of the other, which was an origi- 
nal work of great merit. Four hundred guineas was 
paid for the genuine piece and then Mr. 
stepped in and bought the other for 210 guineas—an 
unreasonable price for an imitation. 


Denison 
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AMONG the treasures still to be had are the unique 
set of life-size busts of the Seasons by Vavasseur, the 
famous potter of Rouen ; two of the fifty-two known 
pieces of Henri Deux ware ; twenty-two lots of curious 
Sévres, including two female figures 14 inches high 
(rare things in Sévres), and an exquisite vase and cover, 
turquoise ground, 134 inches high. There are more- 
over fine bronzes ; a pretty ornament in silver and rock 
crystal, a present from Henry VIII. to Francis I. ; 
chandeliers in rock crystal; cups in antique jasper ; 
Limoges enamels signed by the Pénicauds and Léonard 
Limousin ; miniatures by Hilliard, and the Olivers and 
Petitot ; Italian cinyue-cento metal work, including the 
Soltykoff chess-table ; the exquisite statuette of Voltaire 
by Houdon, and a famous bronze bust of Jupiter 
Serapis, which has been successively in the Barberini, 
Portland, and Strawberry Hill collections. 


* 


Bur among the statuary of the Hamilton sale there 
is perhaps nothing more remarkable than the bust of 
the Emperor Augustus carved from a perfect block of 
antique Egyptian porphyry. The work is admirably 
modelled, and the mounting, with its highly chased gilt 
metal ornaments, is not unworthy of it. Mr, Edward 
Joseph, of New Bond Street, secured it for the sum of 
1050 guineas—a small price when one considers how 
extremely difficult it would be to produce such a piece 
of statuary at the present time, out of so hard a mate- 
rial as this porphyry. 


J. 
ok 


AN important sale of ‘‘ Tassies’’ took place recent- 
ly at Christie’s. For those who, perchance, do not 
know what ‘‘ Tassies’’ are, it may be explained that 
the name is given by connoisseurs to certain artistic 
reproductions in glass and wax of the chief European 
collections of cameos and intaglios, made about a cen- 
tury ago by one J. Tassie, who lived in the now dingy 
neighborhood of Soho. At his death he left his busi- 
ness, with a collection of 16,000 casts of gems, to his 
nephew, William Tassie, who increased the number to 
20,000. The younger Tassie bequeathed a complete col- 
lection to the National Gallery of Scotland, and the 
remainder was left to the Rev. W. H. Vernon, whose 
executors have just disposed of them at auction at 
large prices. 
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THE materials of Kensington House, the palace built 
afew years ago by the speculative ‘‘ Baron’’ Albert 
Grant at a cost of more than £ 270,000, were sold a few 
days ago for the benefit of his creditors. Upon the site 
—about seven acres-—which is enormously valuable, the 
mortgagees are about to build red-brick mansions in 
keeping with the Queen Anne style of Kensington 


Palace. This projected zxsthetic village is to be the 


medium of various domestic improvements, among 
which are mentioned the hydraulic elevator and dumb 


waiter ‘‘ on the American plan.”’ 


QUITE a little stir in the art world here has been 
made by Mr. John A. Lowell of Boston. He 
rooms in the building of the Fine Art Society in New 
Bond Street, where he shows a large number of Mr. 


has 


A. H. Bicknell’s very clever monotypes. The London 


newspapers speak very favorably of them—‘* ingenious 
work, in imitation of etching ’’ the Daily News calls 
them.—without, apparently, the least idea as to how 
they are produced. The exhibition is advertised as one 
of *‘ American paintings,” which I think is a mistake. 
Visitors are likely to be disappointed ; for one would 
naturally expect to find, from such an announcement, 
representative oil paintings by our best artists, instead 
It is true Mr. Bicknell’s 
but, being impressions 


of monochromes by one man. 
monotypes are done in oil ; 
from metallic plates, they can hardly be called *‘ paint- 
ings.”” During my visit to the rooms, several sales 
were made at ten and twenty pounds a picture, one of 
the buyers being Mr. Goodall, the well-known manu- 
facturer of playing cards and artistic holiday cards. 
He was much pleased with Mr. Lowell's Christmas 
cards in black and white from G, W. Edwards’ designs. 
An assortment is before me as I write. Some of the 
conceits are admirable, the drawing is always good and 
in mechanical execution the cards are excellent. Mr. 
Edwards is a very young man; but as was predicted 
in these columns about a year ago, he will certainly 
As he is moreover industrious and a 
rapid Mr. Lowell 
arranging for the control of all his productions for a 
term of years. That 
picturesque land, by the way, is becoming as favorite 


make his mark. 


worker, has acted shrewdly in 


Mr. Edwards is now in tiolland. 


a resort for American artists as Brittany used to be. 


Mr. LOWELL did a good thing for Messrs. John & 
J. G. Low in exhibiting with his monotypes and Christ- 
mas cards examples of the now celebrated Chelsea 
tiles. In the north of England the ‘‘ Low Art Tiles’’ 
are already favorably known ; but the interest produced 
by this New Street 
point unmistakably to success for them in the British 


exhibit in Bond would seem to 


metropolis. 


THE public here is ready to believe in everything 
American which is artistic. The admirable wood en- 
gravings in Harper’s and The Century apparently 
are known to everybody in London and in Paris, 
too. And I may be permitted to add that the success 
of THE ART AMATEUR is pointed at as proof absolute 
of the popular interest in art in the United States. The 
Academy—the first critical journal in England--laments 
that there is no publication like it here ; and ina recent 
number of “‘ L’Art’’—the great French art journal 
there is a long article devoted to THE ART AMATEUR 
and its influence in popularizing art, the author regret- 
fully declaring that France does not possess any similar 
publication ‘‘ so important and so moderate in price.”’ 


* * 
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ARTISTIC fan-painting, as an industry, seems likely 
to receive a valuable impetus through the exertions of 
Mr. E. Barrington Nash. 
enthusiast on the subject, is about to open a school in 


This gentleman, who is an 


London especially for pupils in this fascinating branch 
of pictorial art, with a view to providing ‘‘ profitable 
employment for gentlewomen of artistic ability, and to 
retain some portion of the £ 100,000, which enormous 
figure represents the value of the annual imports of fans 
of an artistic character into England.’’ The sum ex- 
pended in the United States in the same direction must 
be at least as large, and the interest shown in the recent 
exhibition of fans at the rooms of the New York So- 
ciety of Decorative Art suggests that the formation of 
a special class in fan painting, with a view of pro- 
viding ‘‘ profitable employment for gentlewomen of ar- 
tistic ability '’ might be well worth considering on our 
side of the Atlantic. MONTEZUMA, 








GEORGE H. BOUGHTON. 





FEW years before the war George 
H. Boughton, now an associate 
of the Royal Academy and re- 
siding in opulence in one of the 
fashionable quarters of Lon- 
don, was a thin and sallow lad, 
earning a dubious living by 
dawdling over a furrier’s coun- 
c ter in one of the quietest streets 
of the city of Albany. He found selling plush caps and 
buffalo robes to the yeomanry of the surrounding coun- 
try an irksome occupation, 
proved a failure as a sales- 
man, and seriously annoyed 
his elder brother, the master 
of the establishment, by dec- 
orating the hat-boxes and 
walls of the store with un- 
lovely caricatures of contig- 
uous shop - keepers. The 
boy had grown up in the 
midst of surroundings ill 
calculated to foster an artis- 
tic impulse. His schooling 
was of the most rudimentary 
character, and at the age of 
thirteen it was deemed nec- 
essary that he should shift 
for himself. His natural 
talent being neither under- 
stood nor appreciated was 
frowned upon, and the future 
academician was forced into 
his brother’s store to learn 
the furrier’s trade. 

The hard-fisted, practicai 
English family which had 
emigrated to Albany during 
the infancy of the artist had 
little if any esthetic taste, 
and many were the lectures 
the boy received, tending to 
show the frivolity of paint- 
ing, and the superior merit 
of hats, caps, and furs. 
These, however, proved in- 
effectual, and after a year or 
two of fruitless work in the 
shop, young Boughton grad- 
ually drifted into a Bohemian 
life, spending much of his 
time in the room of a Mr. 
Gouid, who sold artists’ 
materials, and who encour- 
aged the lad in his pictorial 
efforts. In those dgys life 
was a severe struggle, but he 
persisted in his endeavor, 
and at eighteen was admit- 
ted as an art instructor in 
the Female Academy. 

It was about this time that 
he became one of a group of 
workers, enjoying little ac- 
quired culture but possessing 
rare natural abilities. There 
were six of them. One wasa wheelwright, another a 
carpenter, a third a carriage painter} a fourth a bar- 
tender, a fifth a doctor’s office-lad, and the sixth an 
unsuccessful furrier’s apprentice. They had aspirations 
above their callings, were devoted lovers of art, and as 
such frequently gave sustained though crude pictorial 
form to the creations of their fancy. There was not a 
dreamer in the sextette. They were earnest, indus- 
trious, practical young men. They had no early advan- 
tages. In every instance their education consisted of 








a few years’ common schooling. Not one of them had 


any acquaintance with the purple and fine linen of life. 
But they could paint a little, or thought they could, 
and he who was the least proficient in the art they 
loved was taught by his advanced fellows. Without 
aid from outside they mastered the difficulties of torsion 
and foreshortening, and the old shop on Broadway 
where they met during the long winter evenings dis- 
played, in those ante-bellum times, a prodigality of art 
abundant in promise if not perfect in execution. It is 
amazing that each one of that Albany group has made 
for himself a name. The art world knows them to-day 
as E. D. Palmer, the sculptor, James M. Hart, Launt 
Thompson, Edward Gay, William Hart, and George H. 
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GEORGE H. BOUGHTON, 


Boughton. It is seldom, indeed, that beginners in art 
make such uniform and creditable progress. 

A little ‘‘ Winter,” representing a snow-covered 
island, upon which the purple light of early evening fell 
with dreary and chilling effect, was the nucleus of 
Boughton's fortune. The original sketch he sold for 
five dollars to Palmer, the sculptor, who now owns it. 
The picture, after being painted and improved by the 
introduction of a sunset, was hung in Annesley’s win- 
dow fcr a fortnight, marked twenty-five dollars, but 
found no purchaser. Thereupon, accepting the advice 








of Palmer, who thought highly of the canvas, Bough- 
ton sent it, with many misgivings, to the National 
Academy. At that time Mr. Durand was the presi- 
dent, and had accepted a trust from R. L. Stuart to 
open the boxes as they were sent in, and if any strik- 
ingly meritorious work was offered for sale, to pur- 
chase it for Mr. Stuart’s private collection. Mr. Du- 
rand, pleased with the picture by the unknown Albany 
artist, bought it at once and fixed the price at two hun- 
dred dollars. The following day Mr. August Belmont 
offered three hundred and fifty dollars for the canvas, 
and being unable to secure it warmly congratulated 
Mr. Stuart on its possession. The new owner thus 
became interested in the art- 
ist, and upon sending him 
the check, suggested that he 
call at the Stuart residence 
when next visiting New 
York. Boughton, highly 
delighted with his unexpect- 
ed success, for it enabled 
him to make his long-hoped- 
for trip to the European gal- 
leries, hurried to the metro- 
polis and was cordially re- 
ceived by Mr. Stuart. With 
the picture before them the 
two men discussed its pecu- 
liarities and merits. Mr. 
Stuart was anxious to know 
the location of the scene. 
The artist described it as 
representing the island just 
south of Albany. There, in 
the foreground, was the 
frozen creek on the west, the 
Hudson washing the eastern 
shore of the desolate stretch 
of Jand. ‘* My original study 
was so forbidding that I 
added the sunset to give a 
touch of color, a glow to the 
cold and lifeless surround- 
ings. The sun going down 
behind the Greenbush hills 
is, I think, an improvement.” 
Mr. Stuart had listened at- 
tentively, but suddenly arose, 
saying coldly, ‘‘ Then I am 
to understand that at Albany 
the sun sets in the east. If 
you will excuse me, sir, I will 
bid you good-morning.”’ 

Boughton at once left for 
Europe, intending to be gone 
a year, if he could make ends 
meet. At the expiration of 
six months he returned from 
the continent to England on 
his way home. While in 
London, awaiting a ship for 
America, he fell in with 
some artists, loitered about 
their studios, and _ finally 
painted a picture which he 
boldly sent to the forthcom- 
ing exhibition. It was not 
only accepted, but received 
liberal praise in the art column of The Times. Bough- 
ton thereupon determined to remain in the Jand of his 
birth, and becoming the recipient of several flattering 
commissions found himself at once on the road to fame 
and fortune. That was twenty years ago, and he has 
not crossed the Atlantic since. In the summer of 1881 
I met him in London. He possesses a winning per- 
sonality and suggests Wordsworth’s 





** Melancholy man 
With large gray eyes.” 
. 


The recollections of his early life were not of so de- 

















lightful a nature, he said, with a quiet smile, as to make 
the prospect of a visit to America especially enticing. 
One is not surprised that he is unwilling to recall his 
early struggles, for to-day he lives in elegant ease, and 
has for his social] intimates such men as Robert 
Browning, Millet, Swinburne, and William Black. 

Boughton’s work displays a decided ideality, a per- 
fect appreciation of the beautiful. There are no way- 
ward lines in his figures, few bold and suggestive ex- 
pressions of power. He has the faculty of making the 
common uncommon, and giving a poetic and senti- 
mental grace to his creations, but you intuitively feel 
that his work would be better if there was more sun- 
shine in his thought, a few drops of 
redder blood in his style. All his 
women are of one type—yes, of one 
family. In the scenes of Puritan 
life he loves to paint, they are uni- 
formly tall and noble, cold and clas- 
sic, intellectual as well as intelligent, 
and therefore so idealized as to be 
utterly unlike the sturdy followers 
of Miles Standish. The forms and 
faces are those of the refined and 
cultivated belles of Belgravia in the 
nineteenth century, rather than 
members or immediate offspring of 
that little colony which left Holland 
in the Mayflower two hundred years 
ago. They are pleasing in a pict- 
ure, catching to the eye, and the 
surroundings invariably present a 
flawless perfection, but they are 
without that subtle power born of 
sincerity, which is the artist’s in- 
spiration. 

The ordinary criticism on Walter 
Savage Landor that he seems to 
write in marble is applicable to the 
art of George H. Boughton. He 
will sacrifice striking effect to im- 
mobility, and be satisfied with popu- 
lar rather than critical applause. 
This is somewhat singular, inas- 
much as he is a devoted realist. 
He has frequently waited a year for 
a garment which he could be as- 
sured was historically correct, only 
to clap it gleefully on a model as 
much resembling a Covenanter as a 
village hoyden resembles an zsthete. 
However, art has many phases, and 
Boughton certainly enjoys distinc- 
tive supremacy in one line of artistic 
expression. 

FREDERICK W. WHITE. 





PASTEL PAINTING. 


II. LANDSCAPE. 

THE value of pastel in landscape 
sketching has been generally recog- 
nized in England since the intro- 
duction there of the method of Mr. 
Henry Bright, whose manipulation 
is entirely different from all other 
methods employed either in portrait- 
ure or landscape. According to his 
manner some of the most beautiful 
qualities of oil painting are realized, 
as texture, transparency, and even 
glazing. The crayons used are 
somewhat harder than the soft 
powdery kind used in portraiture ; 
and in their consistency resemble 
the substance of firm chalk. In- 
deed, as to substance and texture, 
the quality of chalk is a desideratum in these crayons. 
Between a material of such consistence and the paper 
there is a certain affinity, technically called a ‘‘ bite,’’ 
to which the artist is indebted for much of the beauty 
of his work. 

The following is a list of the most useful crayons ; 
and it will be observed that among them there are very 
few bright and positive colors : 

White—white Italian chalk. Straw color and light 
yellow--pale and middle, deepening to sober full yel- 
lows of the yellow and brown ochre hues, Blue—- 
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bright azure tints of varied strength, pale and dark. 
Gray—pale and deep, of blue, neutral, and warm 


tones. Reds—vermilion tints, pale and middle ; Indian 
red, various degrees. Blacks—Conté crayons, Nos. 1, 
2, and 3. 


The white Italian chalk is used not only for the light- 
est touches, but to blend and qualify all the other cray- 
ons into which it may be worked. The black Conté 
chalks are also of the utmost importance. Nos. | 
2, the harder degrees, are used for outlining ; and the 
softest degree, No. 3, may be blended with many colors 
to reduce their tones. 

Any of the soft machine-made drawing-papers may 


and 
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be used ; but it is indispensable that the tone of the 
paper be such as will support and bear out the colors 
of the crayons. The paper, in fact, must supply an 
available middle tint; for, in this manner of crayon 
painting, the color of the paper appears through almost 
every passage of the finished work. If, therefore, the 
tone of the paper be either too glaring or too dull, it 
will be altogether unsuited for an effective and harmo- 
nious picture, 

The paper used by Mr. Bright, and that upon which 
his most successful pictures have been executed, is a 





AQ 





soft paper, of a low-toned olive tint, which has been 
found, by long experience, to be better adapted than 
any other for landscape drawing, as affording an agree- 
able neutral, upon which warm or cold tones, lights or 
It is at- 
tached to a drawing-board, by means of pins placed at 


shadows, may be placed with the best effect. 


intervals round the edges, so as to to secure it, by keep- 
ing it flat and smooth, while the flat tints are rubbed 
in; for in this process some degree of force will be 
necessary. The paper must be larger than the intend- 
ed drawing ; sufficiently so to leave a margin of an inch 


or two ; for in working, it is impossible to confine the 
colors exactly to the proposed size of the drawing. 
When finished, this margin is cut 
off. 

The composition must be very 
lightly defined with the Conté cray- 
on, No. 1, the whole of the objects 
being made out just sufficiently to 
guide the artist in the flat tints of 
The differ- 
ence between the crayons used in 


the sky and distances. 


portrait painting and those employ- 
ed in landscape has been already 
spoken of; and the difference in 
the manipulation must now be de- 
scribed. The 
being harder than the others, the 


landscape crayons 
value of this difference will at once 
be understood as soon as the cray- 
on is applied to the paper. 

The breadths of the composition 
are not laid by working with the 
point of the crayon ; but a portion 
of the crayon, sufficient for the pur- 
pose required, is broken off, and 
applied flat, or lengthwise, to the 
held 


thumb and two fingers. In 


paper, being between the 
this 
manner it is worked lightly over 
those parts of the drawing that it is 
desired to tint ; and the spirit and 
lightness of the tint are derived from 
the hardness of the crayon, which 
the 
paper and leaves on it a moderate 
quantity of color. tint is 
rubbed vigorously with the two fore- 


is ‘‘ bitten” by the surface of 


This 


fingers, so as to work the color well 
For 
the same purpose, also, the breadth 
of the thumb is employed and the 
fleshy part of the palm of the hand. 
As the operation leaves but little 
color, these tintings are repeated, 


into the texture of the paper. 


until the necessary strength of tone 
is obtained, varying and blending 
the colors by working them into 
each other, as the subject may re- 
quire. By this means, the flat or 
fundamental tints of the sky are 
laid; upon these are superposed 
the clouds and passages of aerial 
effect, by means of pieces of crayon 
used the 
above described, working them ob- 


lengthwise in manner 
liquely, horizontally, or vertically ; 
and in this way may be obtained 
such effects as are procurable by 
flat tints in water or oil-color. 

The fundamental breadth of the 
sky may be brought below the line 
of the horizon; and it will thus 
serve as a base whereon to mark 
the distant mountains, or other ex- 
treme passages of the composition, 
drawing the remote forms with 
pieces of crayon, held flat or Jength- 
wise. These tints are blended with the fingers, and 
the tones repeated where necessary. The distant 
ridges of the mountains being made out, the middle 
distance and the nearer objects are approached by the 
neutral tints, still drawing with broken pieces of cray- 
on worked obliquely or otherwise, according to the 
feeling to be expressed. The broken pieces of crayon 
are used as drawing tools, just as brushes and pencils 
are employed in oil and water-color painting. 

The sky and distances exclude the more decided 
markings which occur as we approach the foreground ; 
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there the black Contés, Nos. 1 and 2 are used ; and in 
the near parts of the picture these are very important. 
With these Contés all the striking features of the near 
composition, such as trees, rocks, and buildings, are 
drawn, and the materia! is used in the manner already 
described ; that is, in its length and breadth—broken 
into fragments, suitable in size to the object to be 
drawn. Where any fine lines are necessary, these are not 
made by the crayon cut to a point, but by the sharp 
edge of the fracture of the crayon. 

Each object, after having been drawn in with the 
Conté, is then appropriately tinted or colored by work- 
ing over the black markings with the necessary colors. 
The manner in which this is performed is like the oper- 
ation of glazing in oil painting, because, under the 
light net-work tracery of the colored crayon the Conté 
drawing is still visible. By blending, and again draw- 
ing with Conté, and again glazing, as often as may be 
necessary, we approach the finish of the picture, which 
is completed by sharp and spirited touches of light, put 
in with the sharpest parts of the fractured end of the 
colored crayon. 

It is advisable that beginners should, for their initia- 
tory essays, select easy subjecis, in order to acquire 


neatness of execution, which is indispensable in crayon - 


landscape drawing. The color should be used bit spar- 
ingly, and the black chalk should appear as a promi- 
nent material in the drawing. And if over the black 
markings the colored crayon be lightly drawn, color 
enough will be Jeft to tint the object, without conceal- 
ing or breaking up the Conté drawing beneath, the 
surface-color forming a light net-work tracery over the 
black. 

The method of using the fractured angle of the black 
chalk and the colored crayon for lines and markings, 
whereby the ordinary method of cutting the crayon to 
a point is superseded, has been described. A little 
experience will teach the superior value of this point, in 
comparison with any that can be formed by a knife. 
When fine lines or sharp touches are required, the piece 
of crayon is held in such a manner as will best afford 
these desiderata. The broken edge is turned and 
worked round and round, so as to afford the finest 
lines, as also a variety of broader and broken lines. No 
apology is offered for dwelling on the utility of the fract- 
ured crayon, because the entire spirit and character of 
the work is dependent on it. In finishing the picture, 
great use is made of this point, since with it may be 
drawn details requiring the sharpest lines and touches 
of the utmost crispness. 

The result of the application of the crayon lengthwise 
to the paper is a broad, clear touch, similar to that of 
the hog-hair brush in oil-painting ; and this touch is 
made to vary in breadth, according to the manner in 
which the piece of crayon is held ; as it may be worked 
flatly in its entire length on the paper, or held trans- 
versely at any angle, to yield a touch of any breadth, 
varying from the finest line to its entire length. 

Perhaps the great charm and novelty of this method 
of drawing is the successful imitation of the transpar- 
ency of oil-painting. By attempting to load or rub in 
color in finishing a work, this beautiful effect is de- 
stroyed. ‘The texture of the crayon does not admit of 
massing color—the beauty of the work depends upon 
the paper being yet perceptible through the ultimate 
finish. It is only in the last sharp finishing touches or 
points of light that color in quantity and force is re- 
quired. All the colorg laid in the earlier and progres- 
sive stages of the work should be Jaid with a view to 
the acquisition of transparency. 

Any markings too sharp and square may be worked 
down by the finger, and when necessary, tints may be 
worked into those previously laid, leaving wholly or 
partially that which is necessary to the drawing or 
color. These markings and retouchings are repeated 
until the desired effect be obtained, but it must never 
be forgotten that by an extravagant Joading or rub- 
bing in of color the transparency of the work is lost, 
the result being a coarse, smeary, and opaque effect. 

In order to impress upon the mind of the learner the 
stages of the process, we give a brief recapitulation of 
the heads, of which the first is—the rubbing in of the 
sky and broad tints. 

The breadths of the remoter and nearer distances are 
laid in with pieces of broken crayon, blended and 
worked together. 

Upon these blended tints, objects are made out as 
approaching the near sections of the composition ; the 
objects and incidents being drawn in with Conté, as 
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well with sharp lines as broad and flat touches. The 
breadths of the black chalk are glazed over with col- 
ored crayons where necessary. 

The picture is finished by sharp and crisp touches 
effected on the near objects with the broken edge of the 
colored crayon. 





PAINTING PHOTOGRAPHS IN OIL. 





TO meet the wishes of those who are anxious to ob- 
tain an insight into the process of painting photographs 
in oil, the following directions are offered. Care has 
been taken to render them plain, concise, and as gener- 
al in their application as possible. But it must be re- 
membered that the art of painting is not to be acquired 
even from the best treatises by the most accomplished 
masters ; while in this trifling sketch all that is 
sought is to initiate the tyro into a method. A few 
lessons by an experienced hand, and assiduous study 
on the student’s part, will, in a short time, do more 
than twenty books could accomplish. The requisites 
for oil painting are a box of tube colors containing : 


White Crimson Lake Ivory Black 
Naples Yellow Rose Madder Palette and Knife 
Yellow Ochre Ultramarine Sables 

Brown Ochre Cobalt Softeners 

Raw Sienna Prussian Blue Pale Drying Oil 
Burnt Sienna Purple Madder Mastic 

Light Red Raw Umber Megilp 
Venetian Red Burnt Umber Turpentine 
Vermilion Vandyke Brown Poppy Oil 
Indian Red Terre Verte 

Purple Lake Emerald Green 








To prepare the photograph, get some patent size, and 

melt it in a pipkin over a slow fire; when it is dis- 
solved, strain it through flannel into a soup-plate, and 
immerse the photograph in it. When it is sufficiently 
saturated with the size, take it out and let it dry, then 
paste it down on cardboard, and it is ready for use. 
Another method is to dip a flat camel-hair tool into the 
size, and go over both sides of the photograph. If it 
be insufficiently prepared, the colors will sink in those 
parts where there is a paucity of size, and you must 
give it another coat. Or, take half a pound of patent 
size, and dissolve it in half a pint of water; then to 
another half pint of hot water put about a dessert- 
spoonful of ground alum. Stir it up well, and mix it 
with the size and water. Give the photograph two or 
three coats of the mixture, and, when dry, paint upon 
it. Sometimes one or two coats will be sufficient -all 
depending upon the quality of the paper. 
* Many life-size portraits are now done in oils, but the 
majority are exceedingly hard, and anything but ar- 
tistic. Many of the enlargements are traced upon can- 
vas and then painted; others are glued to the can- 
vas, and painted ‘‘ according to order,” and from the 
photographer’s ‘‘ directions.’’ The features may re- 
semble the original, but the painting cannot do so. No 
man can paint flesh unless he has an original before 
him, and art is displayed in painting, not in the drawing, 
which is mechanical. 

The following is a table of tints in very general use 
with professors ; but it must be clearly understood 
that they are capable of many modifications to meet 
almost every variety of color observable in nature. 
Portraits of ladies, but children more especially, require 
the tints for the first and subsequent paintings to be 
kept exceedingly delicate and pearly ; for the adult 
male head the colors must be more powerful. 


TABLE OF TINTS FOR THE FIRST PAINTING, 


FLESH. 
White and Light Red. 

White, Naples Yellow, Vermil- P 
ion. Light Red and Raw Umber. 
White and Naples Yellow. Indian Red, Lake, and Black. 
White, Vermilion, and Light 

Red. 


Deep Shades. 


; Carnations. 
Gray, Pearly, and Half Tints. White and Indian Red (power- 
White, Vermilion, and Black. ful color). 


White and Terre Verte. White and Rose Madder. 
White, Black, Indian Red, and| White and Lake. 
Raw Umber. 
HAIR. 
Light Hair. Dark Brown Hair. 


White and Yellow Ochre. Raw and Burnt Umber. 


White and Roman Ochre. 
White and Vandyke Brown—for| White and Raw Umber. 

the dark parts. 
White and Raw Umber for — and Vandyke Brown. 


dark parts. 


Lay out the palette in the following order : Place the 
lightest flesh tints nearest the right hand ; next in suc- 
cession those having more color in them; then the 
middle and shade tints; and lastly, the pure colors. 
Use megilp as a vehicle, if you wish to paint thinly, 





and add a little turpentine to it. Megilp is composed 
of drying-oi] and mastic varnish ; stir gently together 
till they incorporate and let the mixture remain until it 
becomes thick. Begin by laying on the high lights, 
gradually descending into the more florid parts, till 
you arrive at the middle tones, which, in their turn, de- 
scend into the shadows. Let the color on the lights be 
of some consistency, and the shadows thin. 

Be careful not to work the lights about with your 
brush, but lay them on boldly and full. Put in a gray 
tint for the white of the eye, and paint the iris and 
pupil upon it. Take a warm shade color and mark 
out the features, and lay in the lips with a tint consid- 
erably brighter than nature ; it is necessary to force up 
the whole of the coloring to allow for its sinking in dry- 
ing. Proceed to the hair and eyebrows ; lay in the 
shades, and after them the lights, define the draperies 
in the same way, and rub in the background, beginning 
with the lightest part. When you have got on thus 
far, take a softener—a badger’s-hair tool —and go 
gently over the whole of the face to round it, and make 
the various tints blend into and unite with each other. 

Having allowed the picture ten or twelve hours to 
dry, the next operation will be preparing it for the 
second painting. Take a sponge* moderately charged 
with water, and go gently over all the work ; when it 
is dry, dip a brush in poppy-oil, and again go over the 
surface ; then wipe off the superfluous oil with a piece 
of soft silk as gently as you applied it. This is termed 
*‘ oiling out,” and is done that the subsequent paint- 
ings may unite with the first. Nevertheless, it is fre- 
quently omitted ; but washing with the sponge cannot 
be dispensed with, for without it the glazes will not lie, 
but curdle on the picture. 

TABLE OF TINTS FOR THE SECOND AND THIRD PAINTING. 
High Lights. Indian Red, Lake, Black and 
White and Naples Yellow. White.” Ultramarine, Indian 


Carnations. Red, and Raw Umber. 


Rose Madder and White. Purple Tints. 
— Rose Madder, and Any of the Lakes, or Red Mad- 
: ders, with Ultramarine and 

Green Tints. Ware. 

White and Ultramarine, with Powerful Shadow Tints. 
any of the Yellows. 

White and Terre Verte, with the 
addition of a little Raw Um- Indian Red, Raw Umber, and 


Black. 





Indian Red, Purple Lake, and 
Black 


ber. 
The above green tints may be! 
converted into green grays. Strong Glazing Colors. 
|Light Red and Lake. 
|Brown Madder. 
Ultramarine, Light Red, and) Vandyke Brown, Indian Red 
hite. } and Lake, and Asphaltum. 


Gray Tints. 


Proceed now to improve the lights, yellows, and 
florid tones, with tints that approach your model ; then 
glaze the shadows where they are wanting in depth and 
color. The alterations, which at this stage are neces- 
sary, should be made with the shade tint, your own 
judgment guiding you to the requisite depth of color 
for that purpose. Look carefully over all the photo- 
graph, and put in some of the spirited touches about 
the eyes and mouth. Then improve the gray and 
pearly tints (those about the mouth and eyes require 
very delicate handling), and blend them into their prox- 
imate colors with a softener. Next look to the reflexes, 
which are to be painted, if possible, without any white 
in them. Soften the outline of the head with the back- 
ground, so as to take off every appearance of hardness, 
remembering that there should be no such thing as a 
sharp outline in the face ; a glance at a plain photo- 
graph will at once prove this to you. The lines of the 
eyes, mouth, and nostrils must also be carefully blend- 
ed; but they must not be rendered too soft, or they 
will impart an air of insipidity to the countenance. 

Having proceeded thus far, it will be again necessary 
to sponge the picture. Scumble over the lights again 
where necessary, improve still farther the luminous 
tints, and look to the glazing and reflexes. In finish- 
ing the carnations as little white as possible should en- 
ter into their composition ; and they, together with the 
lights, should be laid on with a fine pencil, and a quick 
and decided touch, keeping them pure from the preced- 
ing colors. Soften all the parts which appear crude or 
hard, and finish off the background and draperies. 
The hands require a flesh tint similar to the face, and 
the same gray and pearly tints are used for them. If 
extreme finish be aimed at, you may re-touch your 
work several times, allowing it to dry after every re- 
touching. 





* Breathe upon the surface of the picture; if it becomes dull or misty 
you may safely use the sponge; but if the breath does not affect it, do 
not go on—it is not dry enough. 
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HE beautiful enamelled gold 
beaker, herewith illustrat- 
ed, came from Antwerp. 
It 1s undoubtedly of Flem- 
ish workmanship, and 
may be considered as be- 
longing to the fifteenth 
century, though the form 
of the windows and the 
character of their tracery 
are evidently copied from 
fourteenth century types. 

The bowl and the cover have each three windows filled 
with translucid enamel, with broad bands passing from 
one to the other, enriched with the same 
brilliant material arranged in the form of 
flowers and scrolls. The wonderful deli- 
cacy of the gold plates dividing the lights 
and tracery of the windows, as weil as , 
the various colors employed in the bands, 
shows astonishing manipulative skill in 
the execution of this beautiful work. 
These plates, although scarcely thicker 
than the finest hair-line, are worked ta. 
the form of the various curves with the 
greatest accuracy. The minute and deli- 
cate scrolls, passing completely through 
the enamel, are calculated to perplex 
those unacquainted with the process by 
which they were made in that material. 
It was done thus: The gold plates were 
first worked into the requisite forms in a 
mould. They were then filled with the 
various colored enamels in a powdered 
state, and exposed by means of a blow- 
pipe to a sufficient degree of heat to melt 
the enamels without affecting the metal, 
and then ground to the requisite thick- 
ness and polished. [In this kind of enam- 
el, gold was always used to divide the 
various colors, no other metal being suf- 
ficiently flexible for that purpose. The 
bottom of the cup is inlaid with enamel 
similar to the bands. As the small cir- 
cles round the base and the cover are 
perforated, it is not improbable that they 
were originally filled with pearls. The 
branches of oak leaves and acorns, vine 
leaves and grapes, and birds, are most 
delicately dotted on the surface of the 
polished metal, producing a very spark- 
ling and pleasing effect. The cup is in 
excellent condition, with the exception of 
the top of the finial, which in the illus- 
tration has been filled with berries to 
give it a more complete appearance, as 
the leaves now enclose only a screw, to 
which was probably attached the crest of 
the person for whom it was originally 
made. 
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THE FAPANESE DESIGNER. 


THE following suggestive remarks 
upon the qualifications of the artists of 
Japan occur in a paper read at Birming- 
ham by Mr. J. W. Tonks: 

If the Japanese artist takes a spray of chrysanthemum 
(the symbol of happiness), wisteria, hydrangea, vine, 
convolvulus, iris, or any other of the numerous trees 
and flowers, brought by native gardeners to a high state 
of perfection, how does he deal with it? He decides 
in what part of his decoration it will look best, at what 
angle he shall display it, and then sets to work to draw 
it with a very Chinese fidelity. He gives it no curves 


or twists which are not in the original ; if the spray is 
too long he ruthlessly cuts it off in his panel at the 





point where it obtrudes on other ornament. There 
may appear to be bare and unoccupied spaces along 
the branch at the angle at which it lies beforé the eye ; 
but this does ngt at the time concern ,the artist. His 
business is to draw Nature, as well her apparent faults 
as her visible beauties ; and this he does with an ex- 
actness and care, with a freshness and freedom, which 
The leaves do not lie in one set 
the South 
Kensington manner—but at every angle, side view, 
three-quarter view, fore-shortened, inverted, and in 


are alike admirable. 
manner—flat before the observer, as in 


every conceivable position, while the same is to be ‘said 
of the flowers. 
anese has violated the conventional proprieties of flat 


To all appearance, therefore, the Jap- 
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ENAMELLED GOLD BEAKER, 


FLEMISH WORK OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


treatment and good spacing out of decoration. But 
wait awhile, and you will see how consummate a mas- 
ter of his business this Japanese artist is. He brings 
from his garden another spray of flowers ; he places it 
at an angle different, yet not too violently opposing the 
angle of the previous representation ; and when he has 
begun to portray it you observe with what singular art 
he has contrived that the lines and yrouping of the one 
shall combine with the one he had before. If he wishes 
to bring in a new contrast of color he arranges the 


ay 
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form of some enormous leaf of an autumnal or unusual 
color to serve as a background for his delineations— 
birds, butterflies, dragon-flies, and other living creat- 
ures having some connection with the plants given, or 
some relation to the article decorated or picture illus- 
trated, and you have ornament full of incident, variety, 
and character, yet fulfilling finally the ornamental con- 
ditions of spacing out, and marked withal by a definite 
kind of conventionality. This conventionality is caused 
in the drawing by the absence of regular curves, and 
the rigidity of the stronger stalks and branches of tree 
or plant transferred to the flat surface of the object 
adorned. In color this conventionality is caused by the 
absence of shade, strictly such, either upon the object 
The effect is thus as 
striking as it is beautiful; and while we admire it in 


or from the object displayed. 


these Japanese specimens we ask our- 
selves how it is that we have never ar- 
rived at such a decorative art in our own 
country, which, in science, education, 
and self-government, has so many actual 
advantages. 

The answer will be found in the de- 
fective ability to draw and to depict col- 
ors which is the condition of our average 
decorator. How many such are there 
who can draw the circle and curve, the 
straight and slant line arrangements, 
which are regarded as embodying the 
guiding principle of ornamental art, and 
who yet know nothing of the myriad 
subtle beauties of form in the objects of 
external nature! How many are there 
who can draw a flower placed straight 
before them, or a leaf fixed in plane with 
oe the eye, and yet have no conception of 
: the untold beauties of these objects as 
they reaily move before the observer on 
a spring morning ! 
the plants and flowers of nature as they 


The habit of seeing 


are—not as they are depicted in books 
of botany—is one that comes only after 
The Japa- 
nese is never above his subject, however 
humble that subject may be. He does 
not obtain his effect by a few dashing 
strokes at haphazard, as some have sup- 
These strokes, imagined to be 


long, patient, loving study. 


posed. 
at haphazard, are found, when examined, 
to be in strict conformity with the form 
and character of the object depicted. 
The Japanese may have an original gen- 
ius, but it is a genius based on a labo- 
rious and observant process of study. 

It is, at the same time, impossible to 
deny that this true process of study, in 
which the Japanese artist is exercised, 
as gradually and surely gives him a bold- 
ness and freedom of drawing hardly pos- 
sible to be gained by any other means, 
It should never be forgotten that the art 
of drawing is not chiefly the education of 
the hand, but that it is in a far larger 
If the 
mind conceives, if the eye sees, objects 
in their true bearings and relations, the 
hand rapidly learns to obey the dictates 
of both. It is thus that the observant 
mind and trained eye cf the Japanese 
artist enable him to depict so rapidly and 
in so few touches, conventional, yet most expressive, 
the facts of nature with which many decorators would 
painfully strive in vain. A mountain, with the sum- 
mit evidently a crater of an extinct volcano, with suc- 
cessive layers or tables of mist around its upper slopes, 
and from which the summit emerges-—ull this will be 
explained in a few bold, conventional lines. The gath- 
ering clouds before a storm, or the dispersing ones 
after it, are clearly distinguished. Yet all fits in exact- 
ly to serve the recognized purposes of decorative art, 


measure the education of the eye. 
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SOME OLD PIECES OF CHINESE PORCELAIN. 
A VERY sumptuous 
work, ‘‘ La Porcelaine de 
Chine,” by O. du Sartel, 
and the most complete 
one on the subject yet 
produced, has lately ap- 
peared in Paris. It con- 
tains numerous colored 
plates, for the most part 
so accurate in every detail 
that it almost seems as if 
the objects themselves 
appear before you. Be- 
sides, many ordinary il- 
lustrations are introduced 
in the text. Some of 
these, of interesting old 
pieces, we have selected 
for reproduction. The 
vessel shown in the mar- 
CHINESE PORCELAIN POT. . ° 
gin, designated as of the 
period of Louis XIV., 
we need hardly say is not Chinese either in form or gilt 
bronze mounting. It doubtless was made to order for 
the European market, as was very common at that 
time. This pot is now in the Beurdeley collection. 

It is easy to understand the difficulty, which comes 
even to the connoisseur at times, of distinguishing 
between Chinese and Japanese ceramic ware when 
we look at such an object as the beautiful vase illus- 
trated on this page. The style of decoration is so 
servilely in imitation of the Hizen that from a first 
glance at the illustration one would say that the piece 
was Japanese. The vase is decorated with blue 
‘‘lambrequin’’ borders on a red ground further em- 
bellished with foliage in white and gold and various 
Chinese emblems. The sides are decorated with 
flowering shrubs whose sturdy stems, painted in 
black and touched up with gold, spring from rocks 
of various tones of blue; the flowers are gracefully 
drawn and painted red and gold. The cover is 
surmounted by a dog of Fo in biscuit. This vase is 
about twenty inches in height and belongs to M. 
du Sartel. The two eighteenth century bowls shown 
on the opposite page are about seven inches in 
diameter. One is white, decorated in rose enamel 
with Buddhist symbols and emblematic borders ; it 
belongs to the Marquis d’Hervey de Saint-Denys. 
The other has a border above and one below, the 
ground being alternately green and red, with de- 
signs in white and rose. The rest of the bowl hasa 
ground of enamelled black, decorated with eight 
Buddhist figures ; it belongs to M. du Sartel. The 
old Chinese vase profusely colored in imitation of 
the Japanese style is about twenty-eight inches high 
and belongs to M. Halphen. 





IN LOUIS XIV. STYLE, 
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GROUNDS FOR CHINA-PAINTING. 





VARIOUS inquiries addressed to us from time to 
time for instructions in the preparation of grounds 
for china-painting are fully covered in the following 
extract from Camille Piton’s ‘‘ China Painting in Am- 
erica” (John Wiley & Sons, publishers) : 

For grounds put on with the brush, take the color in 
the ordinary manner, and, after the design is made 
upon the plate, lay on the color wherever the ground- 
ing is perceptible. Do not allow the strokes of the 
brush to be seen, and do not equalize with the putois 
the places where the color is thicker. 

To make the borders of plates, after having prepared 
enough color with a little fat turpentine, take a wide 
and flat brush and charge it perfectly evenly. Adda 
few drops of lavender, which prevents the color from 
drying too quickly, and allow time for stippling. Make 
the strokes of the brush in the direction of the border, 
about one inch long, without passing twice over the 
same place. Make the strokes parallel to each other 


without paying attention to the drop left by each 
stroke, and being careful to cover all of the white of 
the plate. The plate should not be inclined, but hori- 
zontal, and with a dry putois, about as wide as a cent 
and free from dust, begin to stipple perpendicularly. 
Strike with little strokes, very lightly at first, never 
twice in the same place, and without letting the weight 
of the putois remain upon the color, and without rub- 
bing over the color. Turn the putois in the fingers so 
as to form a series of circles that will disappear little by 
little, removing at the same time the spots formed by 
the drops. The putois should never become charged 
with color if the latter is quite fat, otherwise it will re- 
move the color from the ground. Should it become 
slightly soiled, it must be cleaned, well dried with a 
muslin cloth, and blown upon in order that the hairs 
may not stick together. In order to see if the putois 
is dry, you rub it on your nail. If the nail becomes 
brilliant, the putois contains some turpentine and is 
not dry. I have had pupils who could make ground- 
ings with a putois charged with color, and could make 
them well, but this process requires more time, is less 
practicable, and should not be employed. Avoid 
moisture with great care ; it would prevent the ground- 
ing from glazing. If the color be laid on too dry, it 








CHINESE PORCELAIN VASE 


DECORATED IN IMITATION OF HIZEN WARE, 


sometimes happens that it does not glaze well. It will 
be found in practice that carmine, purple and blues re- 
quire more fat turpentine and are less convenient to 
employ than others ; that certain colors attract more 
dust than others. To obviate the latter inconvenience, 
take a needle and carefully remove all the little spots in 
the grounding before it becomes dry. When a ground 
is freshly painted you breathe on it so you curdle the 
essences, and the dust will not take on the colors. 

For grounding upon the whole plate, proceed in the 
same manner, without paying attention to the color 
which accumulates in the circular lines formed by the 
action of the lathe on which the plate has been made ; 
with a little skill they may be removed by the putois. 

The preceding grounds are even and contain no de- 
sign. If it is desired to make a ground for a design 
such as flowers, Cupids, etc., begin by placing the de- 








sign on the plate, and with India-ink or carmine and 
water make an outline of the whole drawing. As soon 
as the outline is finished in water color, rub out the red 
lines and any spots made by the transferring paper, 
when used, with a brush and turpentine, and dry it 
with a fine muslin rag. Then lay the colors down and 
stipple, without paying attention to the drawing, which 
will not be effaced, since turpentine is insoluble in wa- 
ter, and allow the whole to dry during at least one day. 
The design may always be seen through the layer of 
grounding. Charge a brush with oil of cloves, with- 
out taking too much, and carefully cover the subject, 
following the interior outline ; then with a muslin rag 
wipe gently from the border, and the outline will be 
sharply uncovered. 

If the subject be a figure, it is not necessary to cover 
all the interior of the figure with the ground ; it is suffi- 
cient to carry the ground over the outline traced in water 
color, and clean it off afterward in the manner indi- 
cated. 

Some practice should be acquired in making graded 
groundings, that is, lighter above than below, and re- 
ciprocally, with a single color. The lighter portion is 
obtained by putting more or less liquid with the color. 
A little practice is required for this. Stipple. 

Grounds may also be made by making a pad or 
tainpon of perfectly clean cotton enveloped in dry 
muslin or silk. This pad is used like a putois, turn- 
ing it so as not io repeat the same impression. 
Clouds can readily be made by this method ; care 
must be taken to give them a proper form, after a 
good model, observing that the light strikes the out- 
line of the cloud well and on only one side. Gener- 
ally it comes upon the upper border of the cloud, 
while the shadow is below. If the ground is blue 
sky, the upper border of the clouds will be white, 
and to make the shadows a little gray must be 
added, which is tamponed on according to the 
model. It may be necessary to make the skies, and 
consequently the clouds, of all colors, as in painting 
in monochrome. 

Grounds of perfect softness may also be made 
with powdered colors. Pass a laver of turpentine 
over the plate, and before it is too dry sprinkle it 
with the powder of the desired grounding in the 
most uniform manner possible. After several trials 
groundings may be produced of, so to speak, me- 
chanical uniformity; it is better to leave these 
grounds, which possess nothing artistic, to the 
wholesale manufacturers. 

Grounds are sometimes made of different colors. 
Thus if you have a landscape with an even sky, 
starting from yellow and grading into blue by in- 
sensible passages, first make the blue, which is then 
blended upon the white of the porcelain or the 
faience. The upper part is darker and is easily 
graded with a putois. After this operation, the 
plate is turned and the same process is repeated for 
the yellow, care being taken not to mix these two 
colors at their union. If the yellow encroaches 
upon the silhouette of the landscape, it is removed, 
and a graded sky of good effect is obtained. 

Thus far unmixed colors have been employed, 
chosen by the taste of the pupil. There are colors 
which are already prepared for grounds ; their com- 
position and manufacture are ‘special ; they are more 
fusible because they must not be baked at the same 
firing (the fixing-fire—feu d‘attache—being lighter), 
and they cannot be generally mixed with the other 
colors for painting. They are sometimes formed by 
mixtures of colors, and sometimes by the addition of 
the flux to the palette colors. This rule is not absolute, 
but it is better to observe it for delicate works when the 
baker is skilled, otherwise it may be the cause of failure 
in the baking. 

The coral (chromate of lead), which often changes to 
yellow or even green by the heat, the water greens 
(copper and chrome), must never be used in painting, 
but the palette colors, though specially prepared for 
painting, may also be used for groundings. 
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There are also colors for groundings that can only 
be obtained by a mixture, which should be made with a 
knife on a glass slab, care being taken to mix a suffi- 
cient quantity and always to employ the same quantity 
of the same color if a work of several pieces be re- 
quired, for example, a table service. 

Grounds of a peculiar quality, that cannot be ob- 
tained in any other manner, may be made by the fol- 
lowing process: Make a first layer of fine bright yel- 
low and have it baked ; for the second firing superim- 
pose a coat of carmine or of purple, and a vermilion 
or orange red will be obtained that would be impossi- 
ble to produce by a mixture applied at one time. The 
yellow must not be too thickly applied, otherwise the 
red of the second coat would be altered and the ground 
would be dirty. By this process grounds having a re- 
markable value of tone may be obtained. 














CHINESE THE I8TH CENTURY. 


PORCELAIN BOWL OF 


DECORATED WITH BUDDHIST SYMBOLS, 


The groundings most easily applied are those of red- 
brown and iron violet. 
difficult. 

The grounds must not be made too dark. 
grounds are better for beginning. 
are to be avoided, as the effect is hardly ever good, and 
the black colors will easily chip off. 

We use generally two blacks, ivory and raven black. 
The black of iridium is well suited for soft paste porce- 
lain (pate tendre), on which we can use also a mixture 
of deep purple and deep green No. 7, and we will ob- 
tain a dark tint. 
ivory or raven black, but it will chip off in many cases. 


Carmine and gray are more 


Light 
The black grounds 


On hard porcelain we can use either 


So we are compelled to use a mixture of deep red and 
dark blue. 
firings, so we Will avoid the chipping off. We may 
add a little black, either ivory or raven black, with 
these colors. 

When the grounding of a plate is to be of one color 
and the border of another, it is necessary to begin first 
in the centre and completely finish the grounding and 
the motive before making the border; otherwise it 
would be necessary to have the border baked before 
painting the centre. 

Lastly, broken grounds, that is, containing several 
colors, may be made here dark, there light, according 
as the neighboring tones or fancy may suggest. Here 
the taste of the artist must decide, and the professor 
has only to judge of the ensemble without being able 
to give advice in advance. 

Care must be taken not to soil the grounding, either 
by sneezing, letting fall drops of water, rain, alcohol, 
turpentine, lavender, etc., etc., or by putting the fin- 
gers on it, letting fa!l a brush, or touching it with any- 
thing, or by rubbing it with the hand-rest ; for all of 
the work would then be lost, and it would be necessary 
to entirely recommence it. Ordinarily, for a long and 
serious work, the grounding is baked alone ; when it is 
once fixed by a light firing the work may be conducted 
without fear. 


The best way is to put the dark tint in two 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


IT is strange how much confusion exists in the mind 
of many general writers as to the difference between 
pottery and porcelain. As our know, of 
course, all the early productions of the factories of 
Europe were varieties of earthenware or pottery. Por- 
celain was obtained only from the East, and especially 
from the country which has given to the ware its famil- 
iar name—China. The confusion arises from misap- 
plication of these distinctive terms. Dr. Lardner, for 
example, in his interesting sketch of the History of 
Pottery, referring to the works of Della Robbia (fif- 
teenth century), after rightly describing them as faience, 
or earthenware, immediately speaks of the opaque glaze 
as ‘‘ covering the ill-colored ground of the porcelain ;” 
and again in his notice of Bernard Palissy, he describes 





readers 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


’ ‘ 


a ‘‘ bouteille de chasse’’ of that artist as ‘‘ a porcelain 
flask."’ It is true that early in the fifteenth century 
continental makers and vendors of earthenware gave to 
their choicest articles the term ‘‘ porcelain,’’ probably 
as being the best substitute they could offer for the 
coveted Oriental ware. But in these days, when true 
porcelain is manufactured in all parts of Europe, no 
such excuse can be offered for the misuse of the name. 
For earthenware a great variety of clays has at different 
*china” or porcelain 


times been employed, but true 
always consists mainly of a fine white earth, called by 
the Chinese ‘* kaolin,’’ and obtained in Great Britain 
chiefly from Cornwall and Devon under the name of 
** China-clay.’’ Kaolin was accidentally discovered in 
France by Madame Darnet, wife of a surgeon at St. 
Yreix, near Limoges. She observed in a ravine, 

not far from the town, a white earth which she 

thought might prove of use as a substitute for 

soap. Her husband sent a specimen to a Bor- 

deaux chemist. It proved to be the true china- 

clay. Earthenware is always opaque, china trans- 
parent in proportion to the fineness of its quality. 
The transparency of porcelain arises from the clay 
body becoming saturated with a mass of glassy 
flux. Under the microscope the two ingredients 
can be clearly distinguished from each other, the 
milky mass appearing as a transparent ground 
with an opaque substance composed of 
minute globules, arranged in a Jineal direction one 


mixed 


on the other as articulated threads or little rods, 
which are interwoven and cross each other in all 
directions ; the want of absolute transparency in the 
mass being due to the reflection and refraction of light 
from these crystals. 


HINTS ON THE USE OF COLORS. 


EXCEPT rose and carmine the colors in underglaze 
painting do not change—though they lose substance, 
and, consequently, depth of tint-—and they are often 
subjected to great heat ‘technically, they are said to be 
very *‘ hard-fired’’ or ‘* full-fired ’) so as to unite them 
thoroughly with the glaze. It is often advantageous, 
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OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN VASE, 


COLORED IN IMITATION OF THE JAPANESE STYLE. 


when carmine and rose are used pure and in any 
quantity, to apply them when the piece is to be fired 
for the last time. 

Rose or carmine must not be used for flesh tint at all. 
The general tint of flesh is best given by red No. 1 or 
light brown used very pale, and should be fixed by a 
first firing before shadows are added. For shading 
touches of blue, orange, and light brown may be 
hatched or stippled on, but shadows should be very 
delicate. For the lips, etc., carmine or red may be 
used pure, but the two colors must never be mixed. 


Dark green combined with yellow gives such useful 
hues that it is not necessary to use the light green for 
mixed tints. It is of value pure, having its own pecu- 
liar character. 

Purple brown, also, should not be mixed with other 
colors. For composite tints, rose-color, dark brown, 
and others suffice. 

Clear red orange is best obtained by passing carmine 
over 
different. 

White enamel may be mixed with any of the colors, ex- 
cept the two reds and purple brown. The best course, 
however, is to apply the enamel first and pass other 
colors over it. When white enamel has been fixed by 
firing, reds and all other colors may be passed over it. 


orange. The hue obtained by mixing is very 
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CHINESE PORCELAIN BOWL OF THE CENTURY, 


DECORATED WITH BUDDHIST FIGURES 


[Turquoise is used precisely in the same manner as 


white enamel. Both are applied more solidly than 
other pigments, a considerable body of each being 
necessary to a proper effect. 

White enamel may be employed like ordinary white 
paint. Colors can be mixed with it, or struck lightly 
over it when nearly dry. 

A patch of color applied moderately thick may be 
made to distribute itself more evenly by breathing on it. 
Pottery painters, when preparing a little color on the 
palette for delicate and precise work, always breathe 
upon it. The intimate union and smooth flow of the 
colors and medium seems to be assisted by the slight 
warmth thus imparted. 

For painting in monochrome, or “‘ en camaieu,”’ as it 
is sometimes called, the two easiest colors to be used 
are red-brown and iron violet. Sometimes, in order to 
make the effect stronger, one or two other tones are 
added to the principal color. 

Use more 
or less lavender, so that the color may dry more or less 
quickly. If too much lavender is used, the colors will 


run in the firing. 


Always paint in the sense of the object. 


When the painting is dry, retouch 
it with the colors mixed with turpentine without any 
lavender. 

A very good effect can be obtained for figures in 
monochrome with a ground of very light carmine No. 
1, the figures being in light gray, retouched with brown- 
gray, and the accessories, as drapery, foliage, etc., 
being in very light-colored tints. This kind of work is 
not, properly speaking, a monochrome, but as the fig- 
ures are tinted only with gray, it may be so considered. 

Sometimes, it will be noticed, colors do not mix well ; 
so mixed colors should be stirred with the brush when 
used, otherwise they would separate ; light blue would 
rise on dark blue, yellow on green, ivory yellow on car- 
nation. 

IN designs for pottery a multitude of small detached 
details should be avoided, as destroying unity of effect. 
Straggling forms are not agreeable in border designs, 
which, however intricate, should have a certain com- 
pactness, and not draw the eye forcibly from the paint- 
It is generally sufficient to 
surround a decorative design with one or two lines of 
varying width and color. 
and elaborate, it requires to be separated from the 
central subject by a blank space of considerable width. 
Such a piece as a saucer-shaped plateau, from nine to 


ing which they enclose. 


If the border design is broad 


twelve inches in diameter, is well suited for a decoration 
of which the border is the principal part, the balance be- 
ing restored by a small central subject strongly colored. 
When nearly the whole available space is filled up by a 
decorative picture, an intricate border is merely wasted 
labor. The many plaque and plate designs by Camille 
Piton and others, in back numbers of this magazine, 
will afford the opportunity of contrasting various styles, 
































SOME CURIOUS OLD SHOES. 





FH. 


HE illustrations given herewith show 
an interesting series of gradations in 
style from the shoes worn in North- 
ern Europe toward the close of the 
fifteenth century, to those of the 
seventeenth. 
From the Jat- 
ter period we 
shall be able 
by easier 
steps—if we 
may be allow- 
ed the expres- 
sion, in view 
of the tortur- 
ing high heels 
we must en- 
counter — to 
come down to the fashions that are 
in favor with the ladies of the present day. 

In point of comfort, there is much to be said in favor 
of the example we give (Fig. 14) of a long-toed fifteenth 
century shoe, and even from an artistic stand- 
point something is to be said in favor of this 
taper foot covering. It almost exactly followed 
the line of the foot, which by the long and nar- 
row form was made to appear slender ; this, 
according to the pinching prescribed by the fash- 
ion of to-day, would appear to be something 
very desirable. The longer the toes could be 
made to appear, the more aristocratic in appear- 
ance the feet were supposed to be. Notice the 
great length of those of the Dukes of Lancaster, 
York, and Gloucester, in the engraving we pub- 
lished last month from an illustrated manuscript 
of the time of Richard II. of England. At this 
period the ends of the shoes were filled out with 
hay, but they finally got to be so Jong and un- 
manageable that they had to be caught up and 
tied to the dress, and we so find 
them represented a little later in 
the miniatures of the day. The 
beaked shoe (Fig. 13) probably 
belongs to an intermediate period 
in the fifteenth century when the 
extension was kept within some- 
what more reasonable bounds. 
Two of these rare pieces figured 
at the last Paris Exposition, both 
of equal dimensions and seem- 
ingly destined for children. The 
narrow opening, in fact, shows 
that it was made for a very small 
foot. The specimen belonging 
to E. D. Pascal is classed as of the fifteenth century, 
and has tiny little buckles of brass placed along the side 
opening like holes for’a lacing ; M. Jacquemart'’s speci- 
men does not present this peculiarity, but is surrounded 
at its opening with a trimming of brass, engraved and 
gilded. 

The square-toed shoes of the sixteenth century were 
as much opposed to the natural shape of the foot as 
were the lung-toed ones of the century before. The 
pictures and tapestries of the time of Francis I. show 
how they were formed and ornamented with slashes. 
The one in the Jacquemart collection (Fig. 15) is of 
German origin; it is cut at the extremity and is 
rounded at the two corners in a kind of roll turned 
outward ; it must have been worn by a person of high 
rank, as appears from the cuts which divide the leather 
into a checker-board, German lords being shown wear- 
ing such shoes in miniatures of the sixteenth century. 

Another curious sixteenth-century shoe (Fig. 16) is 
of white skin, elongated, flat, and square at the extrem- 
ity ; it rests on a high conical heel, attached to a sec- 
ond sole, which is covered with felt and fastened to the 
end of the foot, forming a kind of patten. This shoe 











FIG. 16. SHOE OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI. 


is tied with ends which allow circular spaces to open 
side ways, and is trimmed in front with a silver lace 
and embroidered with a narrow edging. It comes 
from an ancient collection, to which it was presented 
as having belonged to Catherine de’ Medici ; an inscrip- 
tion traced in old characters upon the skin itself con- 
firms the assertion, which seems to be incontestable. 
A shoe (Fig. 17) analogous in form, and which must 





FIG, 13. BEAKED SHOE. FIG. 14. POINTED SHOE, 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY SHOES, 


IN THE JULES JACQUEMART COLLECTION. 


also belong to the reign of Henry II., is covered at 
the point with a pretty brocaded material. Still an- 
other (Fig. 18), yet more curious, partakes of the form 
of the Catherine de Medici shoe without the additional 











is covered with brocade, in part destroyed, but of a de- 
sign distinctly recognized as belonging to the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. There is reason to think this 
shoe may have been worn by the unfortunate Countess 
of Egmont, whose husband was executed in 1568. 
Among the seventeenth: century shoes for ladies we 
find delicate sabots (Figs. 20 and 21) with open-work 
ornamentation. These are of wood, it is true, but 
they are regal shoes neverthe- 
less. The most ancient in the 
Jacquemart collection date back 
to the time of Henry IV. They 
are finely cut out and completed 
by a movable patten or sole 
which embraces the end of the 
foot and is fixed to the high 
heel by means of a wooden 
screw. Another pair has larger 
ornaments with a iily in the 
principal medallion. In some 
cases (Fig. 21) sabots of this 
period are found with this extra sole or patten wanting. 
The flat, square-toed shoe (Fig. 22) of the ill-fated 
Henri de Montmorency is almost a relic. It is of black 
leather, supported by a high red heef. Embroidery in 
relief covers the whole surface of the leather, the 
fleur-de-lis being prominentty introduced in the 
decoration. Montmorency, the second of that 
name, it will be remembered, was beheaded in 
1632 by order of Richelieu. A little more than 
a decade later the Cardinal and his royal puppet 
had both passed away and was ushered in “le 
grand régne’”’ of Louis Quatorze, with all its 
courtly elegance. The black leather shoe of 
this period, with its slightly rounded toe and 
strong heel, does not differ much in general ap- 
pearance from the buckled shoe worn at the 
present day, except in the matter of using red 
Jeather for the strap and finishing off the heel 
with ornamental stitching. The sole is raised 
much higher than would be considered in good 
taste now for a man’s shoe. The hollow in the 
heel is another point of difference 
which we have lost nothing by 
forsaking ; for it could not have 
been without its inconvenience 
to the pedestrian, who must often 
have caught it in the stones in the 
uneven roads of those days, and 
from the detraction from its so- 
lidity it could hardly have pos- 
sessed either the strength or the 
elasticity of the sensible heel of 
the man’s shoe of the present 


FIG. 17. WOMAN'S SHOE OF THE TIME OF HENRY II. time. The Montmorency shoe 





FIG, 18. FRENCH WOMAN’S SHOE. 
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sole, but terminates in a sharp point formed by a cover- 
ing of gilded brass which reaches one third the length 
of the foot ; this metallic trimming is engraved with a 
military badge, striped vertically ; the rest of the foot 
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is free from this objection ; but 

the heel of the latter is so in- 
ordinately high that the ease it affords to the lower 
part cannot be regarded as compensation for the mal- 
treatment of the upper part of the foot. 


Dates on Dress, 
SUMMER dressing is in reality a difficult problem to 
all save those indifferent to expenditure. These cheap, 
cool-looking fabrics require in making up a vast num- 
ber of yards of lace or embroidery to adorn them, and 
can only be worn half a dozen times before succumb- 
ing to “‘ wrinkles”’ and ‘‘ dog’s ears,’’ those apparitions 
so unpleasant to the wearer. ‘‘ But why,’’ suggests 
the innocent masculine mind, ‘‘ cannot all this be rem- 
edied by tossing your gown into the wash-tub? Our 
grandmothers wore muslins washed again and again, 
and to us there lies the especial charm of cotton fab- 
rics. We like the suggestion of renewed freshness, 
and purity entailed by such apparel.” 
* i * 
OUR grandmothers (good souls, how often have 
their names been taken in vain during the recent an- 
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tique craze!) were not only themselves mistresses of 
the lost art of clear-starching, but they knew how to 
instruct their maids in the same accomplishment. 
Theirs was not the sad fortune to see a crisp summer 
toilette, all diaphanous flounces and airy scarves, re- 
turn to their sight from the hands of an: Hibernian 
laundress, streaked and stiffened with starch, ironed 
out of shape, and shining with unnatural and inartis- 
tic gloss. But, on the other hand, we should like to 
see the grandmother who could confront the task of 
clear-starching a garment upon the construction of 
which twenty-five yards of muslin and fifty yards of 
lace have been sacrificed! A different matter truly, 
from the robes gored like an umbrelia, the “‘ visites’’ 
of embroidered muslin, the petticoats finished with a 
simple hem, in which our respected ancestors tripped 
forth equipped for conquest ! 

* * 

A QUAINT costume for a garden party imitates red 
and blue Eastern porcelain. The gown is made of 
foulard with a pattern of red and blue, and it is 
trimmed with Russian lace darned with red and blue 
embroidery silks. The hat is of black straw with black 
feathers and a tuft of deep red roses, and the black 
satin parasol has a half-wreath of red roses. 

*  * 

VERY tempting, in spite of their ultimate costliness, 
are the summer’ fabrics of this year of grace. The 
chintz satines return to the patterns of a century ago. 
Tiny tulips, roses, corn-flowers spring from a common 
stem, and meander gracefully over a ground of cream, 
pale blue, or buff. A white bordered 
wreaths of roses, to be made 
up into flounces, so delicately 
drawn and tinted as to be a 
study for the amateur. The 
soft - finished cambrics have 
rings and dots and checks 
of white upon pale - tinted 
grounds, and the colored ba- 
tistes are like webs of air in 
lightness. <A ‘* zephyr” cam- 
bric with hair lines of lilac and 
white is trimmed with tiny 
flounces edged with lace. 
With it is worn a sash of broad 
lilac ribbon tied behind, a white straw bonnet with 
bunches of heliotrope, and a white India silk parasol 
lined with lilac, and tipped with a spray of heliotrope. 

* * * 

AT a tennis-match held the other day upon the wide- 
spreading lawn of a country-house looking seaward, 
some picturesque toilets were observed. First was a 
pretty dark-haired girl in the now classic pink gingham 
made with drawn bodice and puffed sleeves to the 
elbow ; she wore a shady black hat with gloves of 
black Suéde. Seated upon the weather-beaten roots of 
an ancient pine was a maiden in a grandmother’s gown 
of cream-hued Indian muslin with a cross-over fichu, 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves, and a sash of soft amber silk tied 
behind. A hat of drawn muslin like the dress had fast 
ened upon it at one side a bunch of real yellow roses. 
A knot of the same flowers adorned the bodice, and the 
small feet were encased in old-fashioned sandal shoes. 

ted 

NEAR by was a group of unmistakeable zsthetes. 
One of these young ladies rejoiced in an imported ten- 
nis gown of Umritza cashmere, with puffed yoke and 
sleeves and pointed belt after the old Swiss milkmaid’s 
pattern. The color was a sort of tender willow green, 
the trimming composed of bands of stamped plush, out- 
lined with embroideries in two shades of saffron silk. 
The hat to match this novel costume was of drawn 
silk muslin, yellowish in tone, and was garlanded with 
willow. As a matter of course the pretty wearer re- 
ceived all sorts of good-natured gibes upon the assump- 
tion of this emblem of the forsaken, and Grosvenor’s 
idyllic refrain of ‘‘ Hey! but she’s doleful, willow, 
willow, waly !’’ was heard echoing in her vicinity, until 
she cried for mercy. 


satine has 


* 

A FIGURE equally noteworthy was that of a lady in 
a short petticoat of old-gold foulard with an overskirt 
and Swiss-belted bodice of cream Bolton sheeting. the 
hems, belt, cuffs, and collar embroidered in conven- 
tional sunflowers with shades of brown and amber, 
outlined with gold thread. A gold-colored straw hat 
was wreathed with long white ostrich plumes. Her 
companion had a Pompadour satine gown, with mob- 





FIGS, 20 AND 21. 


cap edged with Mechlin lace and tied down with pale 
pink ribbon, and an apron of buff foulard painted with 
apple blossoms. 

e. * 

So much for the tennis dress of the period, which, it 
will be seen, embraces a wide range in cut and color. 
We may turn now to boating costumes, of which sev- 
eral striking examples have just been imported to New 
York. Among these is one having a plain kilted skirt 
of cream flannel, a jersey of the same hue, and a wide 
hat of coarse white straw lined with indigo blue, with 
curling white feathers round the brim. To complete 
this costume a striped silk handkerchief of cream and 
indigo blue is knotted round the throat. 

ANOTHER dress of indigo blue flannel has a jersey 
of pale Indian blue ; the Tam O’Shanter cap of knitted 





FIG. 19. GERMAN WOMAN’S SHOE, 


OPENWORK SABOTS OF THE TIME OF HENRY IV, OF 





FIG, 22, SHOE OF HENRI DE MONTMORENCY, 





FIG, 23. MAN’S LEATHER SHOE OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV. 
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indigo blue shows a bunch of yellow roses at the throat. 
Navy-blue spun silk is a new material for boating 
frocks, to be made up with full-drawn bodice, gigot 
sleeves and plain skirt, and worn with a dark blue 
straw hat and feathers, with a bunch of yellow iris at 
the neck. 

* ‘ * 

Last but by no means least in the catalogue of sea- 
sonable dresses, we approach the question of bathing 
costume. The time has forever passed when a woman 
was content to envelop herself in a nondescript gar- 
ment of bed-ticking, and covering her locks with an 
extinguisher of oiled silk, sally forth to meet the buffet- 
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ings of old ocean. Bathing gowns bought in the shops 
mostly adhere to the traditions of lang syne, and in 
order to ensure something at once comfortable and 
pretty for wear in the water, such costumes are now 
frequently made up at home. 

* + * 

EXPERIENCE has proved that the most satisfactory 
materials for bathing dresses are light serge, alpaca, 
woolen bége, and twill flannel ; cashmere serge is also 
soft, pliable, and light, and does not cling objectionably 
to the figure when wet. Alpaca is recommended on 
account of its lightness, for swimmers, and this dress 
is most often made after the fashion of the ‘* combina- 
tion garment,”’ all in one piece, and reaching only to 
This attire is of course only for ladies who 
bathe at swimiming-schools, and must have various 


the knees. 


additions to it when worn at the sea-side. 
*“ 

A BLACK dress trimmed with broad white military 
braid worked in scarlet and blue crewels is very becom- 
ing to a fair complexion, and navy blue twill flannel, 
edged with many rows of fine white braid, is always 
effective. Indigo blue piped and bordered with tur- 
key-red, worn with a broad red belt, and a jersey cap 
of red, is also good. For designs to work in outline 
upon bathing gowns, there are dolphins, eels, tor- 
toises, sea-weed, shells, shrimps, and lobsters. When 
more conspicuous effects are desired striped stuffs, yel- 
low and black, red and blue, or black and scarlet are 
employel. Sometimes the short skirts of these cos- 
tumes are cut in points, and garnished with tiny bells 
At the French watering-places, 

Japanese umbrellas are carried 


like a ** folly’’ dress. 


into the sea, presenting a very 
gay picture to the looker-on, 
QUITE a busy branch of 
artistic the 
manufacture of dainty aprons, 
now 
morning wear at 
well as for tennis, for garden- 
ing, and for moments of make- 


needlework — is 


which are affected for 


home, as 


believe industry, when the fair 
wearer designs to present an 
unwonted aspect to her vis- 
itors or family. Turkish and Cretan embroideries on 
crépe cotton stuffs have been converted into charming 
aprons, the lower band turned back 4 la fish-wife, the 
upper one used for pockets and for belt and bib. 
* x 

AN apron of Madras muslin lined with rose-colored 
Surah is trimmed with Mauresque lace and tiny rose 
satin bows. This, with a mob-cap and parasol to 
match, worn upon the lawn and amid the flower-beds 
of a country-house, with the addition of a bunch of pink 
roses at the throat, has been known to do serious injury 
to a susceptible bachelor venturing unwarily out of 
town for a day of rest and recreation. 

*% 

PONGEE aprons have been made familiar to us by 
the workers of the Society of Decorative Art, where 
the prettiest of these articles of apparel may be found. 
They are generally made of one width of écru pongee 
or of white India silk, turned up, fish-wife fashion, at 
bottom, and embroidered with silk and crewel in natu- 
ral flowers. A design of violets is finished by a 
broad violet satin ribbon run in the hem at the top. 
This is lightly knotted around the waist. If pockets are 
added, a few detached flowers are *‘ powdered "’ over 
them. English daisies, cyclamen, and buttercups are 
worked in stiff sprigs, separately, around the bottom. 

** 

A USEFUL tennis apron of cream linen made with a 
bib has long salmon pink ribbons to tie it round the 
skirt of the gown behind. Apple blossoms are worked 
in branches across the front, and the pocket for balls 
has a cobweb in gold thread with a spider in colored 
silks on guard. This can be washed repeatedly, and is 
more durable than would seem from the description. 
Another of brown holland embroidered with scarlet silk 
and silver thread has designs of rackets, balls, and the 
like, and is to be worn with a Tam O'Shanter cap of 
scarlet Surah ornamented with silver rackets. A third 
apron is made of Bolton sheeting embroidered with 
two shades of China blue silk in a conventional pattern 
around hem, pockets, and bib. It is tied with broad 
watered ribbons of China blue, and a coquettish turban 
cap accompanies it. C, C. H. 
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TASTE IN FURNI- 
TURE. 








ANY of our readers, no 
doubt, are familiar with 
the writings of the late 
Charles Blanc, and know 
how sound his views 
were in regard to 
the construction of 
furniture. Were it 
not that his know]- 
edge was so many- 
sided, embracing 

every branch of pictorial, decorative, and industrial 

art, we should be inclined to compare the great 

French critic with his contemporary, Eastlake. 

Notwithstanding the disparity in the scope of their 

attainments, there was enough in common between 

them to speak of them together. Like Eastlake, 

Blanc was heartily opposed to trade shams of all 

kinds, and especially to the trickeries of the uphol- 

sterer and cabinet-inaker, although it may well be 
doubted whether he succeeded as well as the 

English architect in arousing his countrymen to 

the necessity of reform in that direction. There 

is pretty much the same flimsiness now in the 

furniture and decoration of the average French 

house that there was before he brought out his 

‘Grammaire des Arts Decoratifs,’”’ while, on the 

other hand, there can be no doubt that Eastlake’s 

‘*“Hints on Household Taste’’ has produced in 

English homes a very marked improvement, the 

effects of which have been greatly felt in this coun- 

try. That beauty of form may be perfectly com- 

patible with strength of material and that good 

design can accommodate itself to the most fastidi- 

ous notions of convenience were principles set forth by 

both masters, but not with equal success. To invite at- 

tention to some of the observations of the French critic 
on taste in furniture is the purpose of the present article. 
The laws of taste, M. Blanc says, may be adapted 

















LOUIS XVI. CHAIR, 


to all degrees of fortune. Although taste presupposes 
a refinement of judgment and a certain nobility of feel- 
ing, it has no need of riches; and elevation of senti- 
ment has nothing incompatible with plainness of sur- 
roundings and customs. Taste is but a refined idea of 
the relation between men and things, and therefore 
may embellish a humble dwelling as well as a magnifi- 











cent palace. Upon entering a strange house you invol- 
untarily form an opinion of the occupants from the im- 
pression made upon seeing the interior, and you esti- 
mate their wealth according to the quality of the furni- 
ture. In rooms open to visitors perfect order should 
prevail. The absence of such order would be lack of 
courtesy to the visitor, inasmuch as he would not feel 
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at home in the midst of confusion. In coming from 
the noisy street into a house we expect quiet, soft light, 
and perfect harmony. This is so true that many per- 
sons cannot bear a bust which is not upright or a pict- 
ure which does not hang parailel with the cornice, or a 
table standing unevenly, but must reach out their 
hands to rectify the fault. 

The arrangement of furniture in precise order need 
not extend to every apartment. It is suitable to a re- 
ception-room but quite out of place in a study or bou- 
doir. An artist who meditates before beginning his 
task requires variety in his surroundings that his imag- 
ination may be quickened thereby. Mathematical 
symmetry does not suit the boudoir of a beautiful wom- 
an. We prefer variety, for instance a fauteuil, to 
urge a long visit, while a straight and narrow chair 
seems invented to shorten the call of an importunate 
visitor. An appearance of freedom suits all the home- 
rooms, 

In the outline of a piece of furniture the straight lines 
should be vertical and the curved lines horizontal. All, 
the movements of ordinary life are in curved lines. It 
is the exception to see a man stand upright and stiff, 
his arms extended, and a woman never takes any 
position without curved lines. There is no place for 
straight lines if it be not in furniture, which should be 
so designed that the axis of every part may be per- 
pendicular to the floor. 

To give tables and sofas curved legs, such as are so 
often found in Buhl cabinet work, or to affect arches in 
the props, as in the time of Madame de Pompadour, is 
to disconcert the beholder, who must suppose that 
everything is very inadequately upheld. Quadrupeds 
are supported upon legs not perfectly straight, but it 
must not, therefore, be concluded that their legs can 
be imitated in furniture. Animals are in constant mo- 
tion, while furniture is stationary, and should be firm in 
both appearance and reality. 

By the vertical line is not meant a simple stick. The 
vertical line need be only in the axis, that the eye may 
seize it. Nothing prevents the cabinet-maker from 
using every imaginable artifice to diminish the stiffness 
of the perpendicular which touches the floor. 








Cabinet furniture should not be in the form of edi- 
fices nor decorated with architectural ornaments. A 
monument sublime in its immensity becomes ridiculous 
reduced to small proportions. This idea seems never 
to have occurred to the.cabinet-maker, silversmith, or 
jeweller of the Renaissance. Balustrades, necessary to 
terraces and balconies, give, however, a pleasing effect 

to the Louis XV. and Louis XVI. furniture. 

According to Viollet-le-Duc the furniture of the 
Middle Ages was varied in height, form, and di- 
mensions. In proportion as some pieces were 
fixed and heavy, others were light and movable, 
and as conversation seems to suit itself to the 
arrangement of furniture, variety naturally assists 
and enlivens it. 

It often happens that through long use we leave 
a sort of impression upon an article. This is par- 
ticularly true of articles for personal use. By what 
mysterious power does the human soul attach itself 
to inert objects as an odor toa vase? Furniture 
has character when its form not only denotes its 
use, but also some particular bias of our daily 
thoughts. 

The various early French names for chairs are 
curious and striking. Chairs suitable to the 
sick were called ** confessionnaux,” arm-chairs, 
** chaises de doléance,’’ small, straight, cane-seated 
chairs, ** chaises inquiétudes.”’ 

The chest or coffer is the primitive type of all 
our large pieces of furniture. Despite the variety 
and magnificence of the furniture of the present 
age, every article can be traced to this primitive 
one. In the chest, families still nomadic secured 
all their valuables. It served the weary as a seat 
or couch. It was often elaborately carved (see 
illustration) and in every way an elegant piece of 
furniture. 

M. Blanc cites the Dagobert chair, illustrated here- 
with, as an instance where the obvious strength of the 
construction is sufficient to excuse the curved lines. In 
use, of course, a seat of tapestry was stretched on the 
frame shown in the cut. It is worthy of notice that 
this chair was originally a folding chair, subsequently 
strengthened by the addition of a bronze back. This is 





GAMING-ROOM CHAIR, 


only one instance among many of the use of forms 
whose original purpose has been ultimately outgrown. 
The cabinet-maker of the last century, M. Blanc con- 
siders, is the one who best understood esthetic pro- 
priety in lines and forms. If the man of taste seeks 
the furniture of that age it is not only because of the 
general excellence which it presents, but specially be- 
cause the forms of the eighteenth century style have at 
the same time dignity and grace, dignity in the straight 
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lines and grace in the curves which soften the angles. 
The Louis XVI. chair, shown herewith, happily illus- 
trates this. The gaming-room chair is another exam- 
ple of last century work. On this the eager spectator 
of the games could sit astride, resting his arms on the 
stuffed crosspiece, or, if he preferred, he could kneel 
on the seat and support his elbows on the rest 
attached to the back. 

The beautiful, carved, flat-topped cabinet 
shown on this page illustrates an important 
principle forcibly Jaid down by M. Blanc. A 
special propriety, he observes, in the furniture 
. of the time of Louis XVI. is the suppression 
of the pediment, which the artificers of the 
Renaissance never failed to carve upon their 
armuires, side-boards, and dressing-tables. It 
is obvious that terminating these articles with 
a flat top permits a change of ornament at the 
will of the owner. Decorative glass or ceramic 
ware, or bronzes, so introduced, may enhance 
the beauty not only of the cabinet itself, but, if 
selected with skill as to color, of the entire 
apartment. Thus what seems stiff in the piece 
of furniture really allows increased grace and 
variety. 


HINTS ABOUT PICTURE HANGING. 


THE arrangement of pictures symmetrically 
so as to produce a sort of uniformity in size 
and disposition is always pleasing, as is all true 
symmetry. In asmall room the eye takes in 
the whole of the picture at a glance and rests 
with content upon such a disposition of parts. 
On the other hand, if the pictures are of all 
sizes and hung without any regard to this prin- 
ciple, they look incongruous and anyhow, as if 
they were not worth the trouble of arranging 
properly. It is not always that our stock of 
pictures will be sufficiently near in size to en- 
able us to distribute them equally. Still, if they 
are judiciously arranged, we may do away with 
the objection in a great measure. If it is en- 
gravings alone we have to hang, it is an easy 
matter to get them in pairs of a uniform size. 
With a mixture of oil-paintings and engravings 
this cannot well be done, but with care and 
good taste even these may be so arranged that 
they will not clash with one another. 

The practice of hanging pictures so that they 
shall project forward at their tops is a question 
of position as to light. When the light falls 
full upon a picture, whether a varnished oil painting or 
a framed engraving or water-color, there is a glare or 
brightness which prevents the whole of the picture 
from being seen. This is a common case, and the only 
means of avoiding it is to let the picture hang out 
from the top so that we can see the whole of it from 
any part of the room without 
this objectionable light upon its 
surface. This is effected by 
placing the rings of the frame 
low enough down to cause the 
picture to have the desired in- 
clination. It is a good plan 
when about hanging a room 
with pictures to make a sketch 
of the proposed arrangement 
previous to commencing hang- 
ing. This saves much after- 
labor and vexation. The lJarg- 
est picture should always have 
a central position, so that those 
of aless size and form can be 
symmetrically grouped around 
it. The eye will be satisfied by 
such an arrangement. The 
character and form of the 
frames is a very important fac- 
tor in the question. Engrav- 
ings and water-color paintings 
should always have a broad 
margin to the mount and a nar- 
row light frame. The margin serves to isolate the 
painting or engraving, and thus enables us to see its 
beauties to much greater advantage. This is more 
especially the case if the wall upon which they are 
hung has a pattern upon it. These frames should be 
alike in make and breadth as far as possible, 


Oil paintings require a different and much heavier 
frame than water-colors and engravings. The princi- 
pal object in both cases is to display the painting to the 
best advantage. The broad margin does this with 


water-colors, but the oil painting having no plain mar- 
gin we must depend upon the frame to effect its isola- 
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CABINET OF CARVED WOOD. 


In our opinion a great mistake is made in hav- 
It is not 


tion, 
ing these frames too elaborately ornamented. 
the frame we want to exhibit but the picture, there- 
fore anything tending to lead the eye from that is an 
error. The frame surrounding an oil painting should 
be broad and comparatively plain, as we thus separate 
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COFFER OF CARVED WOOD. 


and confine the picture so that the eye takes in the 
whole of it, without being confused or interfered with 
by any external object. 

In the hanging of pictures there are several points 
necessary to be attended to in order that they may be 
safe and easily adjusted. A picture moulding firmly 
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secured to the wall just underneath the cornice or 
frieze, upon which hooks are made to slide along, not 
only affords a firm support, but is an addition to the 
decoration of a room. This moulding may be made 
and fixed by any ordinary joiner, or may be bought at 
most of the paper-hanging establishments, in gilt, black, 
or in various woods in combination with gilt 
beads. The hooks also may be procured from 
the same source. Brass rods have been much 
used for hanging pictures from, but they are 
not so serviceable or neat-looking as a picture 
moulding, they are also soon spoiled by the 
action of the gas and moisture in the room, 
which eats into and destroys the lacquer. They 

are now but little used. 
Strong wire, cord or line, both ‘‘ gold’’ and 
different thick- 
nesses, for hanging pictures, and is admir- 


‘silver,”’ is now made, of 
ably adapted for the purpose, being very thin 
but capable of bearing great weights. All 
picture-cords of whatever kind should be as 
near the color of the wall upon which they are 
put as possible, in order to cause them to be 
but little seen. 
objectionable. 

with straight cords, that is to loop the curd on 


Too many cords are always 
It is better to hang the picture 


to two hooks so that it shail be perpendicular 
at each side of the picture, and not looped on 
to a single hook or nail. When cne picture is 
hung beneath another the bottom one should 
be hung from the one above and not from the 
top ; we thus avoid multiplying the cords, which 
is always objectionable. Pictures may also be 
hung without any cords showing by crossing 
the cord through the rings at the back of the 
picture, and looping this into a nail or hook ; 
When 
picture mouldings are not fixed, strong nails 
earthenware, china, or 


neither cord or hook will then be seen. 


may be used having 
brass heads to them. These screw on to the 
head of the nail, so that the 
knocked into its place and the head screwed 
These are very neat and have a 


nail may be 
on afterward. 
good appearance, and always clean up well. 
Pictures of all kinds should be kept free from 
dust at the back, for where this accumulates 
injury is sure to result. To effect this two 
pieces of cork at the bottom edge of the frame, 
2 will keep the frame from the wall, relieve the 
pressure, and allow the dust to a great degree 
to fall down and be cleared away. Gold frames 
should never be dusted with anything but a 
feather brush, and when they become dirty, servants 
or inexperienced persons should not be allowed to 
attempt to clean them, as they will be sure to spoil 
them. In cleaning the glass of water-color paintings, 
and engravings, the greatest care should be used to 
avoid rubbing the frames. They never should be wet- 
ted with the sponge or leather, 
or they will soon be spoiled. 
We are indebted to our Eng- 
lish contemporary, The Jour- 
nal of Decorative Art, for these 
excellent practical suggestions. 


MADAME LA BARONNE DE- 
LAMARDELLE thus states the 
condition of fan - painting in 
France at the present day: Al- 
though the style is quite differ- 
ent, the fans of the present day 
have also their place. Several 
fan mounts have been signed 
by more than one of our great 
painters, who have not thought 
it derogatory to do so. Diaz, 
Gavarni, Hamon, Lami, Schilt 
and Marius, have given us some 
lovely compositions. Their col- 
ors are rich in tone, and their 
pencil full of expression. Per- 
chance they are not sufficiently 
inspired by the more ancient works. They incline some- 
what to the tendency of the age, which is to execute 
quickly in order to make money. The avalanche of 
fans which has fallen on Paris within a few years, the 
profusion of subjects, in more or less bad taste, has 
made the fan greatly decline in the point of view of art. 
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THE ART OF ILLUMINATION. 





RINCE CHARLES of Viana, 
@ son of John II., King of 
Navarre, about the middle of 
the fifteenth century made a 
translation of the Ethics of 
Aristotle into Romance, and 
it is from this beautiful manu- 
script that our initial is taken. 
The first paragraph 
of the title is pre- 
ceded by a small il- 
Juminated letter, and 
continued in plain 
capitals of blue and 
gold alternately. 
The second follows 
the P on this page. 
The letter itself is 
blue on a burnished 
gold ground diaper- 
ed with light yellow; 
the foliage within 
of pink, green and 
orange. The volume 
measures twelve and a half inches in height by 
eight inches and three-quarters in width, is 
beautifully written on 238 folios of the finest 
vellum, and is in an admirable state of preservation. 

A remarkable manuscript in the Royal Collection of the British Museum 
is Queen Mary’s Psalter. It is so called from having been presented to her, 
in 1553. It is written on 320 pages of the finest vellum, and cannot be 
placed earlier in date than the end of the thirteenth century. About this 
time a fashion came into vogue of decorating a manuscript by the intro- 
duction of colored drawings in the lower margins. Such embellishments 
run nearly through this curious volume. There are many such fine works 
to prove there was at this time a very skilful school of English artists who 
must have devoted much time to the painting of miniatures. 

The illustration on the opposite page is taken from a very interesting 
fourteenth-century manuscript in the Royal Collection of the British Mu- 
seum, entitled ‘‘ Epistre au Roy Richard II. d’Angleterre, par un Solitaire 
de Célestins de Paris.” It contains many small illuminated letters and 
borders, but only two drawings occupying whole pages. In the first 
is shown the sacred monogram, in burnished gold, within a panel the 
field of which is produced on one side with the badge of France, the 
fleur-de-lis, and on the other with the lion of England. Above the 
panel are three sinaller ones, the centre being occupied with the 
crown of thorns, from which proceed rays of glory over those of 
France and England, which fill those on each side of it. The whole 
is surrounded with a rich and elaborate border. On the opposite 
page appears the subject of our engraving. The monk on his left knee, with a 
banner in his left hand charged with the symbol of the lamb, is presenting with his 
right hand his book to King Richard, who is seated in his robes of state, crowned, 
and with his sceptre in his left hand. The three principal figures on the right of 
the king are supposed to be his uncles, the Dukes of Lancaster, York, and Glouces- 
ter. The hair of these noblemen is bound by jewelled circlets round the forehead. ~ 
This group is an instance of the grotesque, whimsical, and extravagant style of dress 
which prevailed at this time. One of the figures has a long flowing dress, while that 
of another is cut short at the hip to show his parti-colored pantaloons, one leg of 
which is white and the other gray. They all have shoes with the enormously long 
toes, called ** crackowes,’’ so named, according to Mr. Planché, from the city of 
Cracow; Poland and Bohemia having been incorporated by John, the grandfather 





FROM A FRENCH MS, OF 
THE I5TH CENTURY, 


AMATEUR. 











“mein of margin which still exists in the making up the pages of printed books ; 
that is, to make the outer margins and bottoms of the pages considerably wider than 
the space allowed to the inner margin and the top. The bottoms are generally the 
widest; and in volumes prepared for distinguished individuals that space was common- 
ly occupied on the first leaf with their arms, badges, and various 
devices, When the illuminators of this age had exhausted their 
















































PORTIONS OF BORDERS FROM MSS, OF THE I4TH AND I5TH CEN- 
TURIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND BODLEIAN LIBRARY, 


inventive faculties by the making and mixing of monsters with every created being 
suited to their purpose, and caricature, frequently sadly destitute of refinement, 
reigned triumphant, even on the margins of sacred volumes, a new mode of decorat- 
ing these margins came into fashion, and continued to prevail during the greater 
part of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. These 
borders were called ivy-leaf patterns, from conventional 
imitations of those simple and beautiful leaves forming 
a leading feature in these sparkling and lace-like de- 
signs. 

The engravings given herewith of borders from various 
manuscripts, some in the British Museum, and others in 
the Bodleian Library, are sufficient to illustrate the general 
peculiarities of this mode of treatment. They are all on 
burnished gold grounds, and the details are of green, red, 
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orange, and blue. In one example the leaves are parti- 
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colored, orange on the one side and blue on the 
other. In the border illustrated on the left of this page, 
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the roses and violets are red and blue, and the leaves 











PORTION OF A BORDER FROM A MANUSCRIPT OF THE I5TH CENTURY IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


of Richard’s queen, and the fashion probably was imported thence. They were 
compared to devil’s claws by a contemporary writer, who says that they were fast- 
ened to the knees with chains of gold and silver. 

About this time the borders surrounding the leading pictures and the text began 
to be altered in form, from being actual and symmetrical frames to that established 





green and gold. 

The most simple examples of this style of composition 
show the text enclosed on the sides and lower margin 
with a continuous stem, formed of red and blue, or either 

of these colors, with one of burnished gold. 

These were divided and bounded by strong black 
lines, the colors being made distinct by a fine thread 
of white passing along their centres. Sometimes from 
the extremities, and at others from the middle of 
these bands, proceeded a series of scrolls, interlacing 
each other in the most graceful manner in single 
delicate lines of dark brown color. Along these 
lines were thrown out leaves, which in some in- 
stances were of burnished gold, in others of gold, 

blue, and red, alternately, while they were further enriched by little spiral tendrils 
appearing between them. 

The more open spaces were filled with studs of burnished gold, made star-like by 
fine lines radiating from the bold ones in which they were enclosed. In more costly 
volumes the text was frequently confined within richly colored bands of filigree and 
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leaves, or interlaced foliage, from which proceeded the outer scrolls, and occasionally 
the latter were of color within two delicate black lines. These were often enriched 
with gayly plumaged birds. The details, however, of this style of decoration are so 
various that we can only point out its Jeading features. 

Manuscripts of the fourteenth century show a great advance in painting over 
previous works of a similar kind. Artists were no longer satisfied to leave their 
heads in little more than outline, and to copy each other in the same conventional 
method of composition and treatment. We now find in their works a considerable 
range of invention, and satisfactory evidence that the finest miniatures of the time 
were taken from living models and finished with the greatest care. 

A certain amount of stiffness and want of variety in grouping still prevailed, and 
architectural embellishments, though admirable for the precision of their details, 
were still faulty with regard to perspective ; and the very Chinese-like modes of repre- 
senting rocks, trees, 
and other features of 
their landscape, afford 
convincing proofs that 
no Claudes or Turners 
had yet appeared to 
delight either the pious 
or the worldly-minded. 

Toward the middle 
of this century French 
art arrived at a very 
high, if not the very 
highest, position. In 
the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the Musée 
d'Artillerie, and other 
libraries in Paris, many 
splendid examples re- 
main to prove this 
great excellence. One 
of the finest is gener- 
ally known as ** The 
Great Hours of Jean, 
Duc de Berri,” and 
one of the most inter- 
esting pages of this re- 
markable manuscript 
has been admirably 
reproduced in the 
** Paléographie Uni- 
verselle, par M. Sil- 
vestre.”’ 

Among many 
quisite illuminations of 
the latter half of this 
century, found in the 
British Museum, are 
those in a volume con- 
taining the Psalter and 
other offices, executed 
for Margaret of Ba- 
varia, the wife of John, 
Duke of Burgundy, 
who was married in 
1385 and died in 1419. 

It is a small folio 
consisting of 453 leaves 
of fine uterine vellum, 
and had _ originally 
several pictures occu- 
pying whole pages, 
but only one now re- 
mains, an Ascension. 
The lower part of the 
body of Jesus is alone 
seen, surrounded with 
clouds, his feet being 
supported by seven 
angels. The apostles, 
with the two Marys, 
are grouped on the left 
side of the picture, 
while the disciples are 
advancing from the 
portal of a building on 
the right. The towers 
of a castle rise abruptly from a mass of rocks over the heads of the disciples and 
apostles. 

The space between these rocks and buildings and the clouds under the feet of Jesus 
is covered with an exceedingly minute diaper of squares, ruled in with black lines, 
and filled alternately with blue color and burnished gold; the color being made 
lively by exceedingly fine and solid lines of white, and the gold to sparkle by each 
square being punctured with a fine point. This picture is enclosed within a remark- 
ably elaborate ivy-leaf pattern, the gold leaves of which are also punctured to give 
them brilliancy, having bands of conventional clouds running along their centres, on 
which are supported angels playing musical instruments ; and on the lower margin 
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IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


AMATEUR. 


is a most delicately-painted sitting figure of the duchess, her hands resting on shields 
charged with the arms of herself and husband. 

Beside the large drawing of the Ascension there are sixty-one small ones incor- 
porated in the text. These are by different hands, but all of great merit. Many of 
them are unsurpassed in beauty of design or refinement, and delicacy of execution. 

From the early part of the fifteenth century the art of miniature painting began 
to decline in England, and the finest illuminated works now in that country from 
that time forward are by foreign painters, chiefly French and Flemish. One of the 
few exceptions is a volume of poems in the British Museum. It is a translation of 
the legends of St. Edmund and St. Fremund into English verse from the Latin. 
It was composed and written by order of William Curteys, abbot of the monastery 
of St. Edmundsbury, on the occasion of King Henry VI.’s visit to that monastery in 
the year 1435. 








It contains a very interesting and carefully painted picture of the 
poet 
poem to the king, and 
little doubt can be en- 
tertained that they are 
truthful portraits. 

It isneatly and most 
delicately written, and 
contains no less than 
125 miniatures, 
cuted in a_ peculiar 
and effective manner, 
with numerous _bor- 
ders and initials of a 
graceful and original 


presenting his 


exe- 


character. 
One of the best 
known works in the 


British Museum of the 
early part of the fif- 
teenth century is the 
Bedford 
This volume 


celebrated 
Missal. 
was prepared forJohn, 
Duke of Bedford, son 
of Henry 1V. of Eng- 
land 
France, and his wife 
Ann, daughter of 
John, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, married A.D. 


and Regent of 
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aed lt contains most 
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ly finished miniatures 
of the duke and duch- 
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ess, the former being 
highly interesting as 
the only known por- 
trait of the duke. It 
was presented by the 
duchess, with her hus- 
band’s consent, to 
Henry VI. of England, 
on Christmas Eve, 
1430. The following 
subjects occupy full 
the Creation; 
the 
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the building of 


- Ark; the Abatement 
ant to. ute . of the Flood, with 
Noah Sacrificing ; and 
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LUL Or AG the Destruction of the 
Tower of Babel. Deep 
4 borders of filigree and 
) flowerpattern,in which 
appear medallions fill- 
ed with smaller mini- 
atures, enclose all the 
other The 
figure illustrations of 
this remarkable 
ume have been attrib- 
uted to the three Van 
Eycks, without the 
slightest authority. 
They are evidently of 
French, not of 


pages. 


vol- 


RICHARD II, OF ENGLAND,”’ 


and 


Flemish art ; and, with the exception of the portraits, and a few of the lesser sub- 
jects, this manuscript is remarkable for the prodigious number, rather than for any 
unusual refinement, either of the ornamental portion of the borders, or the miniatures 
enclosed in them. 

Of a much higher character of art is the little manuscript called the Prayer-Book 
of Henry VI., also of French origin, in the Cotton collection of the British Museum. 
It consists of 286 leaves, and is enriched with 14 highly finished pictures, in six of 
which the infant king is represented on his knees in the act of devotion, In every 


instance he is crowned, and wears a surcoat, on which are embroidered the arms of 
England and France. 


It was probably presented to him at his coronation. 
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ALMOST every 
woman has demon- 
strated to her own 
satisfaction that the 
only way to enjoy 
leisure is not to be 
idle. Each watering- 
place piazza _illus- 
trates the apparent 
paradox with its knot 
of busy workers. 
Artistically there are 
few prettier sights 
than these groups 
of airily dressed 
women, the delicacy 
of their summer 
draperies set off by 
the bright knots of 
silks and wools, and 
their arms, half 
bared, or shining 
through the thin 
mists of muslin, cut- 
ting the air in grace- 
ful curves as_ they 
draw their needles to 
and fro. From every point of view it becomes desir- 
able to consider the sort of work ap- 
propriate to the peculiar form which 
industry takes during the watering-place 
season. In this matter locality becomes 
a question of some importance. At 
Saratoga one would not do the same 
sort of work as at Newport. At the 
spa the days are apt to be languid, and 
the sun to beat down with greater force 
than at the seaside, where its rays are 
tempered by the moisture and the winds 
fresh from the ocean. At Saratoga the 
work-basket is fitted for lighter pieces, 
linen canvases, Java, and Japanese 
stuffs, which add but little extra weight 
and are not injured by moist fingers. 
At the seaside, on the contrary, and in 
the higher altitudes of the mountains, 
velvets and plushes, silks and satins, 
become no burden. These are broad 
distinctions, but they will be confirmed 
by every one’s experience. 

Having premised so much, some 
suggestions applicable to different de- 
grees of latitude and longitude may be 
gathered from the stores of the differ- 
ent art needlework establishments. The most popular 
needlework for the summer, chosen because it furnishes 
a pastime without demanding much thought on the part 
of the worker, consists of those designs which require 
only to be filled in. Something has been said in THE 
ART AMATEUR with reference to the different methods 
of filling in, but two other ways may be noticed here. 
One is by long stitches of filoselle, often covering six 
inches of the canvas. There is, for example, a wide 
strip with a design down the centre of flowers in 
antique colors. The vacant canvas is then filled in 
with faint pink, almost white, filoselle in straight lines 
from the outer edges to the design. Where this distance 
is too long the stitches are taken outward from the de- 
sign midway and then taken up again to the outer 
edge. This makes a desirable break in the surface. 
Another time the distance will be changed, making the 
line of the stitches nearer the design or the edge. This 
is a sort of adaptation of a method used by the Japan- 
ese, and has a very agreeable effect. 

A second method of filling in is used between stripes. 
As an instance, take two stripes introducing flowers in 
single stitch done with crewel, and between the stripes 
use yellow floss silk. Take a stitch crosswise covering 








two meshes ; then proceed obliquely for three stitches 
and take two stitches crosswise again ; thence oblique- 
ly down again on a line with the commencement and 
take two crosswise stitches again, repeating the same 
course. The stitches thus taken will describe more 
nearly than anything else saw teeth with the points cut 
off and corners broadened, and the difference of direc- 
tion given to the stitches in the glistening silk makes a 
very pretty play of light over the surface. 

It is surprising what beautiful effects can be obtained 
by cutting out the figures in India cashmeres, and even 
in those cheaper fabrics known as Tycoon reps, or out 
of the common delaines of the same designs and color- 
ing. A sofa pillow of dark wine-red plush, in illus- 
tration, has designs of this sort cut out and applied to 
the four corners with a smaller design in the centre. 
These are all overrun at the edges and have the prin- 
cipal outlines traced with gold braid, such as is now so 
lavishly used in embroidery. This braid is often mixed 
with color, in which case the effect is even richer, 
though it demands of the worker scarcely anything be- 
yond application. 

Of this sort of work an example that deserves de- 
scription is a square of black satin. On this is applied 
an artistic group of flowers in fresh bright colors cut out 
of a piece of French cretonne. This in the same way is 
fastened down with tinsel braid and has its shading and 
coloring brought out with silks of the same shade. 
The work is lightly done in long Kensington stitch, 





COURT MANTLE OF YELLOW AND CRIMSON SILK. 


EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD AND SILVER. IN THE DAVILLIER COLLECTION, 


almost transforming the surface, although sparingly 
used, no attempt being made to cover the design. This 
design was inclosed in a square border of which the 
outer edge was made by couching a fancy brown cord. 
Inside of this the design was made in feather-stitch of 
blue, red, green, and gold, a simple yet showy means 
of ornamentation. Fancy cords may often be thus ap- 
plied to good purpose, as they give a rich and substan- 
tial finish to a border. 

No prettier work for the sultry dogdays, when even 
the grasshopper becomes a burden, can be suggested 
than the sheer linen canvas tidies, wrought in feather- 
stitch. These are wreathed about with daisies. By 
these must be understood flowers of faint pink, blue, 
red, or green, with petals of filoselle made as in the 
regulation daisy, and centres of yellow filoselle in 
French knot-stitch. These are connected by light vines 
done in feather-stitch and in every shade of green, 
lightness and variety being their charm. For this pur- 
pose the silks shaded in the skein should be used, as 
the constant variation necessary is too great for delibe- 
rate intention. The work in itself is a mere trifle in 
the hand, but nothing more quickly repays in beauty 
the slightest exertion on the part of the needlewoman. 








There is another form of linen canvas which is 
checked and somewhat heavier in quality. This is ad- 
mirable for toilet and buffet covers. It is cut scarf 
fashion and is worked with linen or cotton floss in red 
and blue in deep designs. This work is solid, but the 
cross stitches, taking in each check, show the white 
surface on every side, and although the work is solid 
the effect is light. For this canvas there is a peculiar 
sort of lace which finishes the edge and is also found 
mingled with color. 

Some sofa pillows, seen at the rooms of the Decora- 
tive Art Society, may furnish hints for more skilful 
needlewomen. One of these is of dark blue Surah silk. 
The design is taken from some beautiful piece of Renais- 
sance decoration. It consists of a floriated scroll 
whose stem begins almost in the centre and spreads 
through a beautiful series of curves with branching 
leaves and flowers until it is distributed all over the 
pillow. It is outlined with very narrow gold braid, 
with a chain of brown lying close alongside. In the 
flowers lighter browns, yellow-browns and olive browns 
describe the veins of the leaves and petals of the flow- 
ers, always mingling with the gilt braid. The amateur 
needlewoman would probably be tempted to use the 
braid too lavishly. It should be borne in mind that it 
is to be used only to emphasize the forms. 

A second pillow is of light olive satin. The design, 
yellow roses and foliage, is in two parts and displays a 
certain artistic negligence, each apparently having 
strayed over on to the pillow from some other source. 
The foliage is worked in olive silks 
beautifully shaded and outlined with 
couchings of fine gold thread. The 
flowers are in yellow brown silks, not 
too realistically drawn, and have like- 
wise each petal outlined with the gold 
thread. The color scheme, beginning 
with the olive surface and extending 
through the browns into yellow, is very 
pleasing. 

On the northeastern coast, at Mount 
Desert for instance, where several yards 
of plush even in midsummer might not 
be an unwelcome covering, a piano- 
cover in the following style might be 
undertaken. Certainly no summer’s 
work could be more satisfactorily re- 
garded. It is made of two widths of 
crimson plush. The ornamentation 
consists of set figures which must be 
described with some detail. These are 
each formed by radiations from a com- 
mon centre. The radii take curved 
forms with small branches, each differ- 
ent but preserving proper proportions. 
These disks, for thus they can be called, 
are at least seven inches in diameter. The centre is 
solid, an inch in diameter, with a spangle in the centre 
of the wool. The branching forms are made with 
couchings of double zephyr or several strands of wool, 
and each is terminated with an arrow-like point of sev- 
eral long graduated stitches of silk of the same color 
with a spangle at the end. Each disk is of a different 
color, ranging from red to deep olive green, and gener- 
ally there are two disks of different shades of the same 
color. These are irregularly placed, but are ingen- 
iously balanced. 

Something may be said here of the work apron. The 
pongee aprons with the turned-up edge making pockets 
have been heretofore described. A new decoration for 
them is a design of branches of cherry with deep red 
fruit. The leaves are done in outline stitch, but the 
fruit is in solid Kensington stitch in two shades of 
red, and makes the apron a very bewitching part of the 
worker's costume. Other aprons have the pockets put 
on higher by drawing threads and adding a strip across 
fastening it on with the drawn work. In this case the 
pocket is embroidered, with clover blossoms, for in- 
stance, and another band of embroidery ornaments the 
lower space. M. G. H, 
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Correspondence. 
SPIRIT FRESCO PAINTING. 

D. B. S., Yerba Buena.—Spirit-fresco painting is particularly 
suited to wall surfaces. It is a modern invention by Gambier 
Parry, an English decorator, who claims for it durability, power 
to resist external damp and changes of temperature, luminous 
effect, a dead surface, and freedom from all chemical action on 
Pictures painted by this method may be washed with 
soap and water. The surface to be painted on should be good 
common stucco, which is perfectly dry and porous. ‘‘ The me- 
dium is composed of Elemi resin, pure white wax, oil of lavender, 
and the finest preparation of artist’s copal ; and with these, when 
incorporated by heat, must be mixed the colors in dry powder. 
If mixed on a slab, as for oil colors, and placed in tubes, they will 
last for years. The surface to be painted on is prepared with two 
washes of the medium diluted with one and a half its bulk of tur- 
pentine, and finally with two coats of a solution composed of 
equal quantities of pure white-lead and of gilders’ whiting in 
the medium slightly diluted with turpentine. This, when dry, 
produces a perfect surface, and so white that colors upon it have 
all the internal light of Buon Fresco and the transparency of pure 
water colors.” This is noticeable in Sir Frederick Leighton’'s 
mural painting ‘‘ Arts of War,” inthe South Kensington Museum. 
If, in painting the work, any part, from having been left, becomes 
quite hard, that part can be softened with a wash of pure spike- 
‘* The 
rationale of the painting,” says Mr. Parry, ‘‘is this, that the 


colors. 


oil, but a too frequent use of this is to be avoided. 


colors in powder being incorporated with material identical with 
that which has already sunk deep into the pores of the wall sur- 
face, and has hardened by the evaporation of the turpentine 
vehicle may be regarded as belonging to the mass of the wall 
itself, and not as mere superficial applications.” 


COLORS FOR A GLOBE. 

Sirk : I have been constructing a geographical globe, and | 
come to you for a little advice in the selection of colors. I wish 
to use permanent transparent colors in washes. How are the 
aniline colors for this purpose, or the dye woods and extracts ? 

J. H. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—You cannot do better than to use Winsor & New- 
ton’s water-colors. The aniline colors should be avoided, as 
they will quickly fade. 


A TYRO ENLIGHTENED. 

S1r: I have the enclosed list of French water-colors, and being 
but a tyro in the use of them find it very difficult to follow in- 
structions under their present names. Would you be so kind as 
to translate them for me that I may be better enabled to under- 
stand them ? J. H. P., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ANSWER.—Jaune de chrome clair, light chrome yellow ; outre- 
mer, ultramarine ; vert vegetal, vegetable green ; blanc d'argent, 
silver white ; jaune d’or, golden yellow ; jaune de chrome foncé, 
deep chrome yellow ; pourpre clair-extra, very light purple ; viclet 
clair-extra, very light violet ; ombre naturelle, raw umber ; Sienne 
brulée, burnt Sienna ; Prussian blue; bleu 
celeste, celestial blue; gomme gutte, gamboge; carminée rose, 
rose lake ; vermillon, vermilion. 


bleu de Prusse, 


“ SCRATCH WORK” DECORATION FOR CHINA. 

PuTois, Topeka, Kas.—The kind of work you speak of is much 
practised in Germany, where the objects may be bought colored 
all ready for the amateur to decorate. But any person with taste 
can do it, as it requires no especial study like china Jaznting. 
The process is very simple, and can be easily managed at home, 
with the exception of the firing. It is thus described by a lady 
who has tried it: ‘‘A cupsuch as is usually sold for enamel 
painting will be found easy to begin with, over-glaze colors being 
used. The ordinary fat oil and turpentine will be found most 
satisfactory as a medium. Should the mixing of the colors prove 
an obstacle, let those prepared in tubes be selected, instead of pow- 
ders. Rich tints are most effective, such as deep pink, blue, orange, 
or a dark and warm chocolate brown. Give the cup a good 
coating of the paint, covering the entire outside with the exception 
of the handle. Should the paint prove very slow in drying, it may 
be placed for a short time in a slightly warm oven. A second 
coating will often be found necessary. Until fired the surface 
will present a very rough appearance. When perfectly dry, with 
a very soft lead pencil lightly sketch any pattern fancy may dic- 
tate. A cup will look pretty with sprays of vine leaves and 
tendrils round the top, and under it, on the front or at one side, a 
monogram. If any difficulty be experienced in sketching the pat- 
tern evenly, it can easily be drawn on tissue or tracing paper, and 
fastened on the china over a piece of transfer paper. The latter 
can be quickly made by well rubbing one side of some unglazed note 
paper with a cake of ordinary black lead. While working, the 
cup is best held in a soft silk handkerchief, for warm fingers will 
sometimes leave ugly marks ; also the breath will soften the paint, 
but with a little care no inconvenience will arise from this. With 
a sharp pointed penknife scratch away the paint within the lines 
of the design, transforming it into a wreath of white leaves with 
many lacelike tendrils, which will give it a light and pretty effect. 
Initials may be treated likewise. The paint will peel off in tiny 
shavings, and these can be blown away occasionally. Expert 
fingers, with a small brush and very thin paint of the same color 
as the groundwork, can add a slight shading to the leaves and 
flowers ; otherwise the veins must simply be put in by a fine gilt 
crow quill, The one initial should be picked out by a little shading ; 
the other also, after it has been grounded in gold. The handle 
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should be decorated in a similar manner. Hancock's preparation 
of gold will be found easy of manipulation for this purpose ; also 
for finishing the veins, as described, in gold, not putting it on over 
the paint, but either leaving uncolored or scratching the surface 
white again. Unique breakfast and tea sets may be made thus, 
and those possessing a slight knowledge of drawing may produce 
the most beautiful etchings, the best implement to use for this 
purpose being a coarse darning needle. As a rule, etchings on 
medallions of color prove more effective than when the entire ar- 
ticle is painted.” 


PASTEL PAINTING. 

P. S. T., Cincinnati.—In order to obtain great decision and 
depth in draperies, architecture, or landscape, some artists employ 
a body of color made of pastel, mixed with bookbinders’ varnish, 
thinned with spirits of wine. It is seldom, however, that this 
produces a good effect, as the touches put in with it do not har- 
monize with the other work; but the following composition will 
answer the intended purpose, and will leave no prominent and 
inharmonious brilliancy: Spirits of wine, 4 ounces; powdered 
white rosin, 1 dram ; essential oil of spike (lavender), 1 dram, and 
camphor, 4 grains. This composition may be modified as fol- 
lows: Rectified spirits of wine, 2 ounces; powdered white rosin, 
14 dram ; camphor, 4 grains, and oil of spike, 4 grains. 


B. T., Brooklyn, N. Y.—In pastel painting (1) white, used 
either in the composition of the crayon, or in the execution of a 
picture, produces an endless series of tints, to which no names can 
be given. (2) Chalk and yellow ochre afford flesh tones in 
variety, according to the preponderance of the one or the other 
material. So do chalk and light red, chalk and vermilion, chalk 
and madder, or carmine. 


S. A., Fort Scott, Kan.—Colored crayons, or pastels, are made 
by the mixture of color with a colorless base. This combination 
is then worked by means of a mucilage into the consistence of a 
soft paste, which, having been formed into small cylinders, and 
afterwards dried, the colors are ready for use. One of the best 
qualities of the crayon is that it should work smoothly and 
evenly, which supposes it entirely free from any gritty mixture. 
There are certain colors which become, in drying, too hard, and 
which in like manner indurate every composition into which they 
may enter. Some are susceptible of a cohesion more intimate 
with certain bases than with others. There are mucilages suitable 
only for particular colors, as communicating to others a degree of 
consistence either too great or insufficient. Thus, in their prepa- 
ration, all colors cannot be treated alike. To succeed, therefore, 
in making crayons, there would be necessary an amount of skill 
that could be acquired only at an expense of time which no artist 
could afford. And after all his labors, his experience would but 
prove that the pastels which he manufactured were inferior to 


those which he could purchase. 


THE ART OF THE MEDALLIS7T. 


MR. REGINALD STUART 
cently delivered a course of three lectures upon coins and medals 


PooLe, of the British Museum, re- 
at University College, London, with a view to assisting Professor 
Legros, Director of the Slade School of Art, in an attempt he is 
making to revive the medallist’s art. 

Upon the obverse of a medal, except in rare instances, the 
lecturer observed, the head was represented. As to the treatment 
of the obverse, the Greeks and the Italians of the Renaissance 
represented entirely different schools. The Greek was idealistic ; 
the Italian was scrupulously yet nobly realistic. The Roman 
artists occupied a middle position, and were not worthy of com- 
parison with either. The familiar Greek head was, as it were, 
the head of heads; a noble ideal that embodied the quintessence 
of the real. It was a poor idealization and a cowardly realism that 
resulted from an attempt to ‘elevate an isolated individual into a 
type. That was the attempt of the Roman medallists. 


work wanted true beauty when compared with the Greek. It 


Their 


wanted the great quality of sincerity which gives undying value 
to the portrait medals of the Renaissance. There were thus three 
great schools, They might work in either of two; the third was 
the one to avoid. 

The art of the medallist—the sculptor in relief—occupied a 
middle position between sculpture and painting, being subject 
partly to the conditions which govern the sculptor, partly to those 
subject to which the painter works. It was curious to observe 
accordingly that the medallist’s art tended to the sculpturesque in 
the greatest ages of sculpture, and to the picturesque in the palmi- 
est days of painting. The three-quarter face was the one which 
best fitted the field of the medal, the circle enclosed it more grace- 
fully than it did the face in profile, and it was less stiff than the 
full face. But this was a position which presented extreme diffi- 
culties to the sculptor on account of the variety of different planes 
which the work presented ; and it was noticeable that it was only 
for a short period, in the greatest days of Greek art, that the face 
was so presented. The lecturer begged them to avoid in their 
work any mathematical perfection. The medal should not be 
perfectly circular, but only so near to circular as it might be if 
drawn with the hand. So in like manner the field of the medal 
should not be a perfect plane. The Greeks had avoided this dis- 
tressing precision always. They made very commonly the medal 
slightly convex on its obverse, and concave on its reverse. So the 
head seemed to grow out of and belong to its environment. It 
lived, as it were, in an atmosphere, and did not look so miserably 
lonely as in modern struck medals it does. 

The lines of the design upon the medal were of necessity hand- 
drawn, and these could only seem properly in harmony with a 
hand-drawn bounding line. 
proclaimed in a distressing manner the conflict between science 
and art, 


A circle described with a compass 
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As to the design upon the reverse of the medal it might be of 
various descriptions. It must, however, be simply composed, 
which was a condition dictated by the medium, and it must have 
It should 


stand toward the obverse as the wife toward the husband, com- 


some suitable subjective connection with its obverse. 


plete in herself and beautiful to view, yet seeming more beautiful 
still and attaining a higher perfection when the spiritual bond had 
been proclaimed and understood. 


THE CHARCOAL CLUB. 

A DOZEN active and ambitious artists have lately established in 
this city, under the name of the Charcoal Club, a society which 
promises to be one of the most practical and prosperous art 
the ** Artistic 


‘* social iatercourse” are the special objects of this new club, the 


organizations in country. improvement” and 


regular membership of which is limited to 21. The meetings 
are to be held every Tuesday evening, the first to be devoted to a 
public reception, the second to sketching, and the third and fourth 
to study from the life, this arrangement to be repeated in due 
The 
The mem- 


rotation. The dues are $10 initiation fee and $2 a month. 
club rooms are at 14 and 16 West Fourteenth Street. 
bers and officers are as follows: Frank Bellew, President; Vic. 
Arnold, Vice-President ; Joseph F. 
Mare Gambier, 


Clare, Treasurer; Geo. R. 
Alfred 


o., &. 


Trumble, Executive 
R. Morse, A, 
The first public 


Halm, Secretary ; 
Committee ; Chas. Volkmar, F. Rondel, 
Hosier, Geo. W. Carleton, Frank Bellew, Jr. 
reception, held July 11, was numerously attended by artists and 
art lovers, Elihu Vedder, W. Maynard, H. P. 
Share, Joseph Lauber, and Wm. E. Marshall being among the 


Much creditable work done by the members was ex- 


Messrs. Geo, 
guests. 
hibited, including some spirited designs by Mr. Halm, and some 
fine plaques and vases by Mr. Volkmar. 


THE COSTUME OF MEN. 
AT a meeting of the Architectural Association in London, a 
paper on * Art in Mr. J. A. 
Gotch, in which he spoke of the costume of men, and made some 


Costume” was recently read by 


suggestions. He said: 


‘One of the most obvious things about a man’s every-day dress 
is its ugliness. When on pleasure he is bent he may wear pretty 
much what he likes ; and, as a matter of fact, when footballing, 
boating, bicycling, cricketing, walking, or otherwise enjoying 
himself, he does adopt a dress which is both sensible and pictu- 
resque, It is only when he wishes to make an impression, when 
he is on business, or paying a call, or going to worship, or per- 
forming some conventionality, that he considers it absolutely 
necessary to be particularly inartistic and uncomfortable.” : 


After condemning and ridiculing the ‘top hat” and the ordi- 
nary frock coat, Mr. Gotch went on to say that the worst and 
ugliest feature in modern costume was trousers, which seemed to 
have been evolved from the tight trousers and Wellingtons of the 
these, in their turn, having grown 
His- 


tory had no record of a garment at once so simple and so ugly. 


early part of the century ; 
from the knee-breeches and stockings of fifty years earlier. 


‘* Trousers are not economical, inasmuch as they get baggy at 
the knee long before they are worn out; they are always getting 
dirty at the ankles. They are not specially adapted either for 
cold or for wet. On a wet day it is the part from the knee down 
ward that catches the rain and necessitates changing the whok 
garment. Indeed, it is the way in which they ignore the knee 
joint which renders trousers practically so objectionable. The 
substitution of knickerbockers or knee-breeches for trousers is one 
of the pressing reforms of the day—the change is so simple and 
yet so effectual. The next is the total disuse of the chimney-pot 
hat and the more frequent use of soft material as a head cover 
ing. A ‘wide-awake’ or ‘ billy-cock’ hat has capabilities, while 
the ‘Tam-o’-Shanter’ is an excellent article, ready to the head.” 


Coats could not be so absolutely condemned, but the lecturer 


suggested some modifications : 


‘If the coat-sleeves were tight and the collar buttoned high 
there would be no necessity, scarcely a possibility, of starched 
shirt-front and cuffs, consequently no necessity for a shirt at all. 
What then ? Isa linen shirt a sine qua non? Not at all. At 
present its only use lies in the collar, cuffs, and shirt-front ap- 
pearing. Do away with the shirt-front and cuffs and you may 
then discard the shirt, only you must wear a thicker jersey. Sup- 
pose we adopted a regular seaman's jersey, Its collar might ap- 
pear above the coat, its cuffs below the sleeves. Let it be any 
color you like, white or otherwise. Such a costume would cer- 
tainly be more simple and artistic, and as for its oddity that is a 
mere matter of custom. We could then do without a waistcoat. 
The watch and other small articles might be carried in a band 
round the waist, the coat worn usually buttoned up, but if it were 
left open it would not display the same kind of dishabille as now ; 
while a necktie would be optional, according to the cut of the 
jersey collar. If it were thought desirable to ornament the coat, 
it might well be done by making the necessary turning in of the 
edges ornamental. That was the system which the Greeks 
adopted. They ornamented the edges of their garments with a 
running pattern, and then, according to the way in which the 
garment was worn, this pattern varied in effect. We might adopt 
the same principle, though its application would be different. 
For summer a very practical and useful feature might be intro- 
duced by simply having short sleeves to the coat and showing the 
jersey down to the wrist; for in summer, as every one knows, 
thick, flapping sleeves are a great inconvenience. Open shirt- 
fronts for general wear are both inelegant and unhealthy. What 
is the good of wearing an open front in order to put a chest-pro- 
tector underneath it? A little care bestowed upon the collar and 
necktie will well repay the trouble, for that is the focus of male 
costume—the place where the eye naturally lights in conversation, 
and a small piece of bright color is very ‘ precious’ in these days 
of sombre hues.” 


The author of the paper thought there was much room for im- 
Of all the 
horrible inventions of feeble clothmakers the shepherd's plaid 


provement and attention in the colors of our clothes, 
pattern was, he said, the most dreary. A man dressed in a black 
coat, shepherd's plaid trousers, and a nondescript artificial neck- 
tie, was a sight to rouse pity in his bitterest foe. Black was much 
too freely used nowadays, though rather less than formerly. 
There was no reason for it, except a desire to be in the fashion 


The lecturer said : 
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‘* Avoid artificial neckties. If you cannot tie one yourself, 
learn. Who that gave the matter his serious consideration would 
consent to wear a stiff board on his bosom, carefully made to look 
like folded cloth, and with a pin stuck in that does no good, and 
is only there for appearance ? Yet I believe many of the heathen 
do wear such things. If you have a pin that you want to wear, 
by all means wear it ; only choose for its display a necktie whose 
structure requires it, and not one where it does no good whatever. 
Then as to gloves, if you want to keep your hands warm or clean, 
wear them; if not, don't. If, however, you prefer to belong to 
the unthinking herd, by all means wear them whenever you think 
fashion dictates ; wear them on a hot day in summer and spoil a 
pair every time you put them on.” 


‘“* THE CENTURY” CONDEMNS CESNOLA. 


IT is now just two years since THE ART AMATEUR, in August, 
1880, disclosed the fact that numerous objects in the Cesnola Col- 
lection of Cypriote antiquities had been repaired or restored in 
such a manner as materially to diminish their value. In the cur- 
rent (August) number of The Century Magazine ten editorial 
pages are devoted to a thorough, impartial and conclusive review 
of the long and bitter controversy provoked by Mr. Feuardent’s 
charges. The Century writer does not undertake to defend either 
side, but assumes the réle of an investigator and judge, remarking 
with great justice : 

** The public is not interested in ‘catching’ Messrs. Feuardent 
and Cook, on the one hand, or General di Cesnola on the other. 
What is desired is a knowledge of the Director’s treatment of the 
entire Cesnola Collection ; of his trustworthiness as the historian 
and guardian of that collection ; and of his ability to ‘ direct’ faith- 
fully and intelligently a great public museum of art. . . . This 
magazine, we respectfully submit, has a special right to criticise 
and to censure in the interests of truth and fairness ; but we do 
so with the greatest reluctance, and not without waiting long to 
find whether the Trustees would not show some disposition to 
see things as they are. Last autumn we obtained permission to 
photograph objects in the Cesnola collection to illustrate Mrs. 
Mitchell’s history of antique sculpture, now appearing in these 
pages. After the photographs had been taken, our Art Depart- 
ment received a letter from Mr. Savage, who was no longer con- 
nected with the institution, saying that four of these objects con- 
tained five restorations, more or less serious. Word was sent to 
Mrs, Mitchell, who had gone abroad to continue, near the British 
and Berlin Museums, the preparation of her essays. In acknowl- 
edging to us the copy sent her of Mr. Savage's letter, Mrs. 
Mitchell says : ‘I cannot tell you how little surprised I was by its 
contents. When in New York I attempted to gain some infor- 
mation as to some of the pieces—where they came from ? temple ? 
tomb ? how they stood, etc., etc., all questions of vital impor- 
tance. * * * It was alwaysin vain. * * * Besides, I felt 
unhappy myself in studying the stainless collection, so monotonous 
in its whiteness, for objects which had lain centuries under the 
earth, and many a time came home distressed with uncertainties 
which I do not feel anywhere else. I hope that Cesnola will be 
made to feel the great wrong he has done science and the Ameri- 
can people in thus imposing upon them patched-up restorations 
of homeless figures.’ ” 


The following is The Century editor's summary of the results of 
his personal investigations : 

‘(It appears that in the Cesnola collection of stone antiquities 
there are innumerable repairs, most of them probably correct, but 
others of doubtful propriety ; that there are in the same collection 
numerous restorations, some of the latter being serious and un- 
warrantable and others probably unimportant if explicitly ac- 
knowledged—though it would doubtless have been wiser to make 
no restorations whatever in such a unique series, at least until 
each object had been fully studied by archxologists, and definitely 
assigned to its proper date and locality. But it appears, more- 
over, that all points of juncture and all restorations have been 
hidden from the eye; that when plaster has been inserted, it is 
treated in some way both as to superficial texture and color so as 
to resemble antique stone ; that notwithstanding all that has been 
said on the subject since August, 1880, not one object in the col- 
lection has a card upon it announcing a repair or a restoration ; 
that the public has no means of finding out what objects are re- 
stored ; that these numerous restorations have been only acciden- 
tally discovered by the public—after it had been indignantly de- 
nied that there were more than two in the entire collection of 
stone objects ; that, even if General di Cesnola were not respon- 
sible for any other restoration 
beside that of statue 39, it is un- 








and interesting light on General di Cesnola's reckless conduct in 
this regard : 


‘* General di Cesnola in his ‘ Cyprus,’ p. 94, describes six terra- 
cotta statuettes found by him together in one grave, forming a 
procession. In Handbook No. 2, published three years and a 
half later than the ‘ Cyprus,’ this procession has grown from six 
figures to nine, and the heart of the funeral in its new arrange- 
ment, namely, the figure of a woman stretched out on a bier with 
acow’s mask covering her face, is not mentioned in the earlier 
description. (See Handbook 2, p. 42, No. 265.) That the ad- 
ditional figures were not members of the procession at the time 
when the book ‘ Cyprus’ was written, is made plain by the way 
in which the description excludes by implication, all others than 
those mentioned. So also in Doell’s illustrated catalogue of the 
first Cesnola Collection (published 1873) in which the procession 
is engraved, only six figures appear, the same as those described 
four years later in the ‘Cyprus.’ This series of terra-cottas was 
arranged in its present order by General di Cesnola himself in my 
presence.” 


As to General di Cesnola’s untrustworthiness in regard to 
questions of locality, Mr. Savage farther says : 


‘*T have examined the ‘ Cyprus’ (published 1877) specially with 
a view to this question, also an article in Harper's Monthly Maga- 
zine, July, 1872, also a paper by General di Cesnola laid before 
the Turin Academy of Sciences, January, 1871 (‘Atti’ of the 
Academy, vol. 6, p. 554), also Metropolitan Museum Handbooks 
2 and 3 (published 1880), and I find that this portion of General 
di Cesnola’s archeological labors is in shocking confusion. This 
examination of several publications authorized by him shows that 
it would be a service to students of ancient art to place. before 
them tke many and striking proofs of the following thesis : 
General di Cesnola’s statements of the places where he found his 
antiquities are full of contradictions ; must be used only after care- 
ful comparison with one another; the results thus painfully 
sifted out will always be uncertain, where there are no statements 
of other explorers to confirm them.” 


Considering General di Cesnola as an individual, the Century 
editor says, referring to the Cypriote collection : 


‘‘ He was just the man to extract this antique loot from the 
Sultan’s domains ; he did it by methods of which a full and naive 
account is furnished in his own work on ‘Cyprus.’ But those 
who read that book carefully will, we think, conclude with us that 
while General di Cesnola was undoubtediy the man to ge? the 
collection, he was not the man to take care of it ; and that, least 
of all, has he the scholarly equipment, strict conscientiousness, 
accuracy, and artistic taste necessary for Director of a great Art 
museum. He has treated his statues like a dragoon, or, rather, 
let us say, like a martinet ; he has brushed, touched, and patched 
them up to make a good appearance on parade—probably without 
at first fully realizing the harm he wasdoing. But, most melan- 
choly of all, after doing it he has denied it, and even after the 
fullest private and public exposure, he has been sustained in his 
denials by gentlemen whose indorsement should be the amplest 
guarantee for the scrupulous fidelity of the official whom they 
publicly sustain and honor. 

‘*General di Cesnola was, we suppose, placed in charge of the 
whole Museum primarily because it was thought necessary to 
employ him to put together the fragmentary collection which had 
been bought from him; because, furthermore, of his executive 
ability, and probably also because of the éclat of the name of the 
discoverer of the Cesnola Collection. In his highly responsible and 
entirely novel position, a position for which his whole career had 
completely unfitted him, on the esthetic side, it is not strange that 
he should have proved a failure. Through his conduct, and the 
conduct of those who have generously, though mistakenly, 
thought it necessary to make his cause one with that of the insti- 
tution, the Museum has been brought into conspicuous and 
lamentable disrepute.” 


In a word, the verdict of The Century is that there are ‘serious 
and unwarrantable” restorations in the Cypriote collection, and 
that Di Cesnola himself is ‘‘a failure,” through whom ‘the 
Museum has been brought into conspicuous and lamentable dis- 
repute.” And such, we are satisfied, will be the result of every 
thorough, intelligent, and disinterested investigation of the matter. 
It is to be hoped that the Trustees of the Museum have defiled 
themselves sufficiently with Italian pitch, and will wash their 
hands as soon as possible. 


BRIC-A-BRAC AT THE HAMILTON SALE. 
WE give below the description and prices of some of the most 
important lots disposed of at the sale of the great collection of the 
Duke of Hamilton, at Christie’s, up to the latest advices. The 
names of the buyers, with the exception of that of Mr. Denison, 
are those of dealers, 





CHINESE PORCELAIN, 


Pair of pink vases and covers, enamelled with flowers in brilliant 
colors, and with flowers and foliage in medallions on white ground. 
17in. high.— £420. (Donaldson.) 

Pair of vases and covers, enamelled with flowers and ornaments 
in brilliant colors on green and pink ground, and with birds, foli- 
age and flowers in large medallions on white ground. 4ft. gin. 
high.— £986. (Stettiner.) 

Pair of oviform vases and covers, black ground, deep ruby 
borders, enamelled with brilliant colors, each with three large 
medallions of flowers and landscapes on white ground. 17%in. 
high.—£420. (Denison.) 

Pair of mandarin vases and covers, white ground, slightly raised 
foliage and flowers, foliage in gold, in large leaf-shaped and 
smaller medallions, covers surmounted by kylins, gilt and en- 
amelled in colors. 53in. high.—£1239. (Wareham.) 

Pair of celadon-green flat shaped vases, ornaments in slight 
relief, mounted with handles formed as boys holding festoons of 
flowers, border with shells and scroll ornaments in ormolu, of the 
time of Louis XV., on stands of same. 12in. high.—£8so. 
(Denison.) 2 

OLD JAPAN LACQUER. 

Oblong chest, black lacquer, raised landscapes in gold, studded 
with animals, birds, etc., in silver and gold, with a large medallion, 
similar, in the lid. Formerly property of Napoleon I1.—£735. 
(Whitehead.) 

CARVINGS IN AGATE AND JADE. 

Pair of globular bottles. pale green Indian jade, inlaid all over 
with flowers and leaves in lapis lazuli, jade, rubies, and other 
precious materials, borders of gold, on Louis XVI. stands, formed 
as three female figures of gilt metal supporting bronze palm trees, 
on triangular marble pedestals supported by camels on marble 
plinths, 2oin, high.— £1522 10s, (Radley.) 


SCULPTURE. 
Bust of the Emperor Augustus, antique Egyptian porphyry, 
with gilt metal ornaments.— £1102 10s, (Joseph.) 


DECORATIVE OBJECTS. 

Pair of tall oviform vases, of old gros-bleu Sévres porcelain, 
mounted with ormolu, bird’s head handles, and festoons of flow- 
ers and foliage, chased in high relief by Gouthiére. 14in. high.— 
£1680. (Clarke.) 

Louis XIV. chandelier, of ormolu, with branches for six lights, - 
chased with scrolls and flowers, and with vase in centre chased 
with masks.— £420. (Davis.) 

Pair of cabinets of ebony and mahogany, front formed of large 
panel of Japan lacquer, landscape and figures in gold, on black, 
border of mother-of-pearl, trellis, and flowers, enclosing drawers 
panelled with slabs of Japan lacquer, mounted with ormolu friezes 
and ornaments of classic design, painted medallions by Auguste, 
surmounted by a rose granite slab on high open stand and marble 
plinths. ft. 3in. by 1ft. 6in., 4ft. rrin. high.— £1029. (Denison.) 

Louis XIV. pedestal cabinet, by Boule, inlaid with designs in 
engraved brass and white metal on tortoise shell, mounted with 
ormolu mouldings, masks, and festoons of foliage, circular 
medallion of Louis XIV. in front, black marble slab, 2ft. 8in. by 
1ft. 8in., 3ft. 6in. high.—2310. (Denison.) 

The D’Artois cabinet, a Louis XIV. commode, ebony inlaid with 
panels, by Boule, of brass and white metal on tortoise shell, 
mounted with massive handles and ornaments of ormolu, chased 
with bacchanalian and other masks in high relief, monogram C.A,. 
and arms of France surrounded by boys with garlands of flowers 
forming the key plates, and steel key with openwork handle, sur- 
mounted by a fine slab of malachite. 5ft. gin. by 2ft. 2in., branded 
with monogram M.E.—£766 10s. (Denison.) 

Oblong table, of antique Egyptian porphyry, unusual size, on 
stand of ormolu, the legs being terminal winged figures holding 
cornucopiz, on stand with stretcher, boldly chased with masks and 
foliage in high relief. ft. gin. by 2ft. 1oin., and the companion 
table.— £1890. (Colnaghi.) 

Cabinet with four doors and drawers, on six legs, painted with 
allegorical figures and trophies in colors on gilt ground, with 
jasper slab. 4ft. r1in. wide, 3ft. rin. high.— £777. (Whitehead.) 

Louis XVI. clock, by Robin, enamelled dial showing the days 
of the month and phases of the moon, case of chased ormolu, with 
figures of boys allegorical of 
sculpture and architecture, sur- 
mounted by a vase, with fes- 








deniably true that, after having 
his attention called to the mat- if 
ter by the public charges so on 
long ago as August, 1880, and si ‘ 
after having pledged his own 3 

word as to the purity of the SA 
collection,and having permitted 
the examining committee, his so 














toons of foliage.—£661 tos. 
(Denison.) 

Ebony cabinet, inlaid with 
large slab of Florentine pietre 
dure mosaic of a vase of flowers 
with fourteen smaller slabs 
above, with fruit and flowers, 











first assistant and the Trustees 
to pledge their honor as to the N 
unrestored condition of the en- 
tire collection, he has continued ; 
to exhibit a number of restored 4 
objects, and has _ permitted 
photographs to be sold of such 
objects in the Museum, and to a 
be made for illustration in The y 
Century Magazine, without any 4) 
information being given by \ hea, ’ 
?, 





TREATMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


Plate CXCIV. gives a full set of eighteen tiles for a fireplace facing, composed and 
drawn by Georges Wagner, and represented in little in the accompanying cut. In painting 
these the sky may be made blue (sky-blue and ultramarine) ; grapes purplish (dark blue 
and purple shaded with black and brown), or light yellow (ivory yellow with ochre, shaded 
with brown No. 3 and raven black) ; leaves, green, as usual, (chrome green and brown, 
with mixing yellow in the light and dark green in the shading) ; branches, brown (brown 
No. 3 and neutral gray with a little bit of black) ; ground, ochre, gray, and brown; fauns, 






small glazed cupboards at the 
sides, mounted with ormolu. 
6ft. high—£409 10s. (Litch- 
field.) 

Louis XVI. upright secre- 
taire, panels of pollard wood 
and ebony borders, door and 
frieze covered with drawings 
of figures, flowers and lace, 
mounted with ormolu, open 
work gallery, centre cupboard 


him that they were so restored. RQ carnation No. 2 and ivory yellow, strongly colored ; legs, brownish ; hair, brown with a inside painted with large por- 
We find also, that the testi- Po little black in it for the dark shading ; bird, as usual, gray and brown. A good way for trait, numerous draws with 
mony goes to show that all the + oe { beginners to paint this set of tiles would be in ‘‘ camaieu,” say in dark blue, the shading pastoral subjects in borders 
restorations in stone objects ye: 4 being done in the same color with lines or with the stippling brush. painted to imitate lace. For- 
made both in Fourteenth street Plate CXCV. is a design for a plaque. Make the ground blue ; leaves, green ; branches, ; merly the property of Mme. 
and in the present building ; vd brown; cones, brown and gray; head and wings of bird, black, with white markings ; N Z Du Barry. sft. gin. high b 

were, in fact, made under Di Fae body, gray and brown. 2ft. 7in. wide. Stamped P. H. 
Cesnola’s authority, and main- ar Plate CXCVI., is a Persian conventional foliage design, suitable for embroidery. Pasquier.— £430 10s, (Atten- 


ly in his presence. It appears, 
furthermore, that he has made 


different statements, at differ- Wwe CW 
ent times, with regard to the 

places from which the objects { 

were obtained, attributing 5 


them at one time to a tomb, at 
another to a temple, now to 
one ancient city, and now to 
another; and that this has so 
frequently been the case as to 
cast a suspicion upon all his 














water-colors, or Kensington crewels. 


Plate CXCVII. is a design of ‘‘ Apple Blossoms,” drawn from nature by Mrs. L. D. 
Shears ; it is suitable for a panel, screen, or sofa pillow, and may be executed in oils, 
The colors used in painting are flake white, ivory 
black, burnt sienna, olive and bronze green, crimson lake, chrome and deep yellow. Cor- 
responding colors may be used in Kensington wool. 
is effected by a combination of embroidery silk and wool. 

Plate CXCVILI. gives examples of decorative design for industrial art work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CLassic ARCHITECTURE. By T. ROGER SMITH and JOHN SLATER. New York: 


In embroidery the shading in white 


borough.) 

Louis XVI. upright secre- 
taire. Signed, Riesener fe. 
1790. Branded with cypher of 
Marie Antoinette and Garde 
Meuble de la Reine on back. 
4ft. gin. high by 3ft. 6in. wide. 
—4620. (Boore.) 

Commode, ensuite. Signed, 
Riesener fe. 1791. — £4305. 
(Stettiner.) 

Oblong writing table, en- 











ascriptions of localities, and all $/ Scribner & Welford. suite. Stamped J. Ries 
his assertions as to the original 4 THE GREAT MUSICIANS. SEBASTIAN BacH. By REGINALD LANE POOLE. New branded nl Rogge 3 
condition of objects.” wil. York : Scribner & Welford. = Z cypher of Marie Antoinette 
BEAUTIFUL Houses. By Mrs. Hawets. New York: Scribner & Welford. a and Garde Meuble de la Reine. 
An important letter from THE MARQUIS oF CARABAS. By Mrs. H. P. SPOFFORD. Boston : Roberts Bros. \| utzzz The last three specimens were 
d PauL DreiFuss, His HOLipay Asroap. By J. W. ALLEN, Jr. Boston: Geo. H. ~~ executed for Queen Marie An- 
Mr. Savage to the editor of Ellis. ————_ Mie. toinette. — £6300. (Werthei- 

The Century throws some new BIRD-BOLTS. By FRANCIS TiFFANY. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. — mer.) 
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PLATE CC.—SUGGESTIONS FOR PLAQUES AND PANELS. Peacocks—Pigeons. 








